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Dairy Farmers, Dentists, Dieticians, 
Politicians— Were not all the same, 
but our initials are! 


Please Don't Abbreviate! 


Although it could, and does, happen almost any time, 
election years always produce an identification problem for 
several different organizations which happen to have the 
\-D-A 
The American Dental 


Dieticians are the members of the American Dietetic As 


same initials 
Association represents dentists. 
sociation. Various and sundry people, perhaps including 
dentists, dieticians, and dairy farmers, may be supporting 
Americans for Democratic Action, a political action group 
which speaks out on many different national issues 

Wed like to tell you a bit about the American Dairy 
Association and its: members, dairy farmers, so that you 
might understand why it is confusing to read in headlines 
that the “ADA Blasts XYZ Program.” To dairy farmers this 
means the American Dairy Association has blasted, and we 
friends at the Dental and 


Dietetic Associations may have the same problem of having 


presume 


that perhaps our 
their members wonder why their organizations are blasting 


or be ing blasted 


Lobbying Is Not Our Job 


When dairy farmers organized the American Dairy As 
sociation in 1940, they had some pretty definite ideas 
ibout what they wanted the organization to accomplish 
Equally 
which the organization should not operat 


le gis] itive 


important they decided there were some areas in 
Lobbying or 
ictivity of any kind were ruled out of the range 
of interest of American Dairy Association—and for good 
reason 

Ther ire a number of organizations which represent 
dairy farmers, as well as other citizens, in legislative ac 
tivity. Dairy farmers did not need a new legislative voice 
What thev needed and what they created in the Americar 
Dairy Association was a voice that could be heard in the 
market places of America, a voice that would speak to con 
sumers not about Ie gislative programs but about the good 
ness and value of milk and milk products 

Through the past 20 years the Association has grown 
steadily until today it has support from a majority of the 
nation’s dairy farmers from coast to coast. Activities in 
market research to find out what con 


product resear( h 


clude research 
sumers think and do about dairy foods 
to help the dairy industry in its program of constant im 
provement of the 
the public 


clearly the role of milk and other dairy foods as the num 


quality of the dairy foods offered to 


nutrition research which helps to establish mor 


ber one family of foods in the American diet 


Sales Promotion Is Our Job 
Research results go to work in our advertising. mer 


chandising, and public relations activities. Dairy farmers 
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advertise in all types of media for the sole purpose of tell 
ing the story of their products to the consumers of this coun- 
try. This is backed up with a strong merchandising pro 
gram that each year becomes more effective as the thou- 
sands of brand dairy distributors and food sales outlets join 
with the dairy farmers in their promotion campaigns. 

Public relations activity is consumer-oriented, providing 
nutrition, recipe, and general dairy industry information to 
consumers through all the media. 

Dairy farmers are investing millions of their own dollars 
in the American Dairy Association, and additional millions 
of dollars in other local, state, and national research, educa 
tion, and sales promotion programs. These are programs 
which dairy farmers developed and expanded steadily to 
tell their own story about their products in order that they 
might more effectively compete for a share of the total 
food market. 


We Have Many Shades of Opinion 


Please don’t misunderstand. Dairy farmers believe in this 
wonderful American political system. They, like any other 
group of citizens, belong to political parties and organiza 
tions. There are dairy farmers who are members of Amer 
icans for Democratic Action, just as some dairy farmers 
probably also are dentists or dieticians! There are also dairy 
farmers who belong to groups opposed to the Americans for 
Democratic Action viewpoint 

Our point and plea is relatively simple. We know there 
is a tendency in this country to abbreviate—to “initial-ize” 
is it were. Headline writers have a horrible time with some 
of these organization names. Difficult as these problems of 
the media are, however, there are almost a million dairy 
farm families who would be less confused if the initials 
\-D-A were more clearly used, and we're sure this applies 
to dentists and dieticians, too 

Some ot oul members have become quite alarmed when 
they ve heard of a fleeting reference to A-D-A in connection 
with political reporting on the electronic media or when 
the ir eves have caught merely a headline in a ne wspape! 
We'd like to concentrate on doing a bigger and better job 
of speaking up for milk and milk products in the market 
places. Any help you can give us in preventing misunde1 


standings will be appreciated. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





oie 


Like the Growing Paper Industry... 


there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


This year our paper industry will produce 
more than 68 billion pounds of paper. It will 
take over 200,000 people to manufacture it 

And more than 400,000 people work in pape) 
and allied-products industries to produce the 
myriad of paper products we use. Yet few of 
us realize the huge production task involved in 
manufacturing the paper we need. 

And few motorists “filling her up” at their 
Cities Service station consider the enormous 
task of producing gasolene. Cities Service 
searches five continents for oil... maintains 
a pipeline system that can circle the globe 

giant machin operates towering refineries and modern re 


wood and other search laboratories. Cities Service 


has spent 
— nwo paper. over a billion dollars so far in building and 
lug “wet end’ of a ma 4 . 
, maintaining this vast network 
» shown above is used in _ . Z 
: alae , of facilities. /, 
ig stretcnabdie papers, ; 
Only in this way can America 
have what it needs for progress 
more jobs and more and better 
oil products. 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 


['wenty-four newspapers use the 
cartoons of Arthur A. Henrikson 
in addition to 

/ the Rockford 

Illinois Regis 

ter-Re public 

They include 

four groups of 

weekly news 

papers in the 
( hic ago area 
He began his 
drawing careet 
while still in 
high school as 
staff cartoonist 
for the Austin 
High School 
Times in 


A. A. Henrikson 


Chicago. He is a _ graduate of 
Northwestern University, where he 
was staff cartoonist for the Daily 
Northwestern and a_ contributor 
of gag cartoons to the Purple Par 
rot. During World War II he 
Army Air 


ind created a series of health car- 


served with the Force 
toons which were distributed world 
wide by the Army and Navy. 
In addition to his editorial car- 
toons, he has sold more than 1,000 
gag cartoons to more than 140 pub 
lications, including the Saturday 
Evening Post, and his cartoons have 
been used on National Broadcast- 
ing Company television in Chicago. 
He married a campus sweetheart 
and they now have two daughters 
He lives in Des Plaines, Illinois 
and is a member of the Association 
of American Editorial Cartoonists. 
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Shown above — Recent S&H Green 
Stamp ads published in weekly 
newspapers throughout the country 


You May 
Quote i= 


S&H Green Stamps are no substitute for 


advertising. They are something to be advertised. 


Stamps are a little like a choice sirloin at 79c a 
pound. Both appeal to thrifty housewives. 
Merchants know that they must constantly remind 


their customers of these attractions! 


Whether it’s wide aisles, parking lots, air- 
conditioning, weekend specials on prices or trading 
stamps, it’s important that a merchant let the 
public know about them. And newspaper 


advertising is an extremely effective way to do it. 


This message is presented for your information by 


The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


S & H pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give 
trading stamps to consumers as a discount for 
paying cash. S & H Green Stamps are currently 


being saved by 25 million families. 


PB) . 
. 
S ~~ a a CLYYO) i i oe aac i ha ili y. 
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EDITORIALS 





The Comprehension Gap 


ECENTLY there came across my desk a pamphlet 
2? from the School of Journalism at the University of 
Nebraska with the imposing title: “The Flow of Inter 
national News Into Nebraska.” Having been born in that 
state and having attended for a time the School of Jour- 
nalism at the state university, I felt a personal interest in 
the study and I was intrigued by the title. Nebraska is at 
least a thousand miles in any direction from tidewater. Its 
newspaper readers are not as conscious of the impact of 
world events perhaps as, say, the citizens of New York City 
in Francisco. But as a Cornhusker by birth I would 
that Nebraskans are provincial 
I was jolted a bit by the findings of this study of 
imount of news space devoted to international news 
by the Nebraska daily press during the three weeks period 
in the survey. Of the more than 156,000 inches 
news space available, only 9,127 inches were used for 
world news. The largest percentage of space for this pur- 
pose by any one paper was 24.5, the smallest was .5 per 
cent. In the play of the news 73.7 per cent of the total 
was relegated to inside pages and only 2.5 per cent was 
used as lead stories. Only 2 p 


comment and interpretation 


r cent was devoted to editorial 


@ Th of course, do not tell all the story. The 
tudy was made of papers during the last three months of 
1957. Since then the cold war has warmed up alarmingly 
Some of the papers ine luded were small dailies, which, in 
many instances, leave reporting the international scene to the 
some of the 
Moeller, Director 
of the School of Journalism at the State University of Towa 
in addressing a workshop on “The Newspaper in the Class 
rooms of a Free Society” last July at lowa City 

One of the 


metropolitan press. They point up, however 


conclusions cited by Protessor Le slic (; 


major problems confronting editors today 
he said, is how to meet the known reader interest in vi 
olence, scandal, people and the unusual, “and also meet 
the for more extended news coverage in public if 
fairs areas The problem is not new but it has acquired 

| 


1 
ulded urgency im 


i world in which Communism has moved 
closer to our shores and challenges the Free World through 
out Africa 

What is happening is that we have widened instead of 
losing what Sig Mickelson, Vice President for News and 
Public Affairs of the Columbia Broadcasting System, calls 
the r ymprehension gap the breach between the state of 


ind the average citizen’s level of information about 


society 
society. I am not persuaded that this gap is the fault of 
the press, or of any of the mediums of modern mass com 
munications. It is Professor Moeller’s view that “most read 
ers do not want complete information about public affairs 
or at least they do not want it sufficiently to give it sus 
tained attention when it is available, or to seek it out if it 


is not readily available 


®@ Perhaps some of the blame must be accepted by om 
educational system. Professor Moeller predicts pessimistical 
ly that soon “an outboard motor will be more beloved than 
a book Admittedly 


crowded nd there is no indi 


American life is complicated and 
tion that it will change. 
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Drawn for THe QuILL by Arthur A. Henrikson, 
Rockford, Illinois, Register-Republican 


“I Don’t Know Where I'd Be Without You!” 


The challenge to the press in fulfilling its role in the 
America of the 60s is twofold. It must present and inter 
pret the news of the world in such simple fashion that the 
iverage reader can comprehend, and second, it must con- 
stantly strive to awaken reader interest and understanding 
of the “hard” news upon which intelligent decisions must 
be based in a free world. 


Interviewer's Art 


ISTORIANS of journalism give American n« wspape1 
tH enterprise the credit for the invention of the inter 

view. It is not entirely deserved, for since the days of 
the Acta Diurna, reporters have been seeking out theit 
news sources and asking questions It is probably true, how- 
ever, that the deve lopment of the interview as an effective 
journalistic device came about in this country. City editors 
know it as a reliable backstop on days when news is dull. 
Columnists have refined it to suit their purposes and not 
infrequently it provides a scoop hot enough for the wires. 


@ In this issue W. H 


perience to offer some practical tips for the young reporter 


Crockford draws on his own ex 


on the fine art of the interview. It is an art and one which 
requires more skill and persistence than is indicated in most 
reporting courses 

His advice can be summed up, however, in one observa 
tion which every reporter needs to remember. There is 
only one sure way to get an answer to a question, he points 
out, and that is to ask it. Even the old pro occasionally is 
surprised at the amount of information it turns up. 

CHARLES C, CLAYTON 





JACK NELSON 


OOD) invest 
matter wl 


reputatio ( i 


reporting—no 
field—builds a 
reporter which 
leads him from good story to an 
other 

This hard and 


vath from story to 


sometimes thorny 
to better story 
Atlanta 
Associated Press Sweepstakes, 
AP Public Service Award 
Award presented by the Na 
Mental Health 


Pulitzer Prize 


story 
has won for one reporter the 
Georgia 

the Georgia 
The Bell 
tional Association for 


finally, the 


and then 


® The reporter is John H 
son 10 
for the 
The story won for his 
Delta Chi's 
in Ne wspapelr 
His Pulitzer 
the Ce 


years 


Jack) Nel 
issignment reporter 
Atlanta Constitution since 1952 


a gene! il 
paper Sigma 
‘Public 


Journalism” this vear 


iward for Service 


Prize was the second for 
nstitution in two consecutive 
Nelson previously was a public 
United States 
ind worked for three and a half 
1 reporter for the Biloxi, Mis 
sissippi, Daily Herald. He is a member 
of the Atlanta Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi 

This is the Nelson got 


his tip tor the crusade for better men- 


re lations sergeant in the 
Army 


years as 


storv of how 
tal health institutions in his state, how 
he developed his facts and how he kept 
at it until conditions were improved 
State Philip M 
Chandler from Baldwin County, wher 
the huge 12,000 patient state 
hospit il is located that 
hospital. Too 


Re presentative 


mental 
knew things 
right at the 


many people had too 


were not 
many tales to tell 
of irregularities there 

Chandlet 
He called William W 


his ( arlie I 


ae ided he veeded help 
Harrell, who in 
worked on the Mill 


vear;rs 


8 


In Georgia 


Persistent Digging Brings 
Reform—And Awards 


By FRANK WELLS 


papel and 


writer for The 


weekly 
editorial 


W ho now 


Con 


edgeville 
Was itl 
stitution 

Harrell in turn called Managing Ed 
itor William H. Fields 

Fields called Chandler for more facts 
Chandler had plenty to 
M.E. there really 


convince the 
was a story 

© “Give me the man who dug up the 
about the road scandal down at 
Chandler asked Fields 


The story he re ferred to had aroused 


story 
Baxley,’ 
the whole state. The Highway Depart 
ment had paid for paving Baxley’s city 
streets and the contractor was the city’s 
mayor 


® Managing Editor Fields agreed. Jack 
Nelson had done the 
Baxley, was taken off another investiga 
tive story and assigned to Milledgeville 

Then the fur flew. Before it 
settled, medical societies had excoriated 
The Constitution and Nelson, then apol 


ogized and commended both 


who story on 


was 


a doctor 
had thrown several ineffectual pun hes 
Nelson; the director of the 
state hospital was “retired” 


at reporter 
to the post 
of director emeritus; wholesale resigna 
tions of doctors hit the hospital. we 


® Nelson and The 
bored in: The governor appointed a 
from the Medical Associa 
tion of Georgia to investigate the hos 
pital. It backed up every one of the re 
porter's charges 
Nelson and The 
poured it on. But 
count of 


Constitution still 


committee 


Constitution still 
a chronological ac 
the whole thing gives a bet 
ter picture 

On March 5, 1959, The Constitution 
carried a copyrighted story by Nelson 
that experimental drugs were being ad 
ministered to patients at the State Hos 


pital without consent or knowledgs 
their 
search fund, sponsored by drug firms 


the patients o1 relatives. The re 


was controlled exclusively by one r 
search doctor, who made a profit from 
it The 
wudit 
On successive days came further ex 
Ne lson 
sworn affidavits of physicians and others 
that approximately one-fourth of the 
doctors on the hospital staff had alco 
holic or 


fund was not subject to stats 


clusive stories by based on 


drug addiction backgrounds 
that 
major surgery on patients 

The shocked—to 
use a low-key des¢ ription. After the first 
Van 


diver ordered the drug tests halted 


] 


and also a nurse had performed 


whole state was 


story Georgia's Governor Ernest 


® The medical profession didn’t com« 
forward to pat Nelson on the back. Far 
from it—the medical profession moved 
immediately to challenge the stories 
The Fulton County (Atlanta) Medical 


Society unanimously passed a resolu 


(Turn to page 19 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


4 graduate of the University of 
1938, Frank Wells 
has been a general assignment reporter 
for the Atlanta, Georgia, Constitution 
1956. Before joining the Con 
stitutions staff, he was a reporter for 
the Atlanta Journal, the Athens, Geor 
gia, Banner-Herald and several week 
lies in Georgia. He served eight years 
in the United States Navy, most of that 
time as a public relations officer. He is 


Georgia, Class of 


since 


married and has four children and two 
grandchildren. 
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4 company like Standard Oil 
‘e) has many chemical formulas, 
but none of these is the one 
single formula that makes a company 
great. That formula is people—men who 
view obstacles as a challenge, who see 
opportunities where others see problems 
who create something of value out of 
adversity, who give more than a full 
measure of themselves 
Charles E. Quinn is an outstanding 
example. Matter of fact, he was making 
his own living when he was 13 years old 
Then in 1925 he joined Standard Oil and 
soon after attended one of Standard’s 
early training schools for salesmen 
From the beginning, Charles Quinn 
clicked at Standard. Company training 
helped him to learn sound business pra« 
tices. To this, he contributed ingenuity 
and enthusiastic hard work—a formula 
for progress that is difficult to beat 
As you might expect, his superiors 
kept an eye on a young fellow who was 
doubling, tripling, and quadrupling for- 
was made 


mer sales records. Soon he 


an assistant division manager. 


STANDARD OIL 


What 


It was a new challenge for Charlie. 
He had little formal education, but this 
did not stop him. Through his work at 
Standard Oil and by studying on his 
own, he acquired knowledge of law, 
financing, real estate, labor relations, 
distribution, marketing 
business. He showed a remarkable grasp 
of creative management techniques that 


was to serve him well in years to come 


Today, Charles Quinn, as Manager of 


the Central + «ion with headquarters 
in Chicago, supervises 1700 people and 
is responsible for a sales volume run- 
ning into many millions of dollars. 

We are proud that Standard attracts 
and holds so many men of Mr. Quinn’s 
caliber. You’ll find them in research, 
sales, refining, production . . . through- 
out the company. 

Their formula is ingenuity, hard work, 
customer service and the desire to forge 
ahead. This is the formula that brings 
success. It is the reason why you—our 
customers— get unsurpassed products 
and service. For Charlie Quinn, and all 


the others like him, know that well-satis- 


(INDIANA) 


every phase of 


ms 


COM PANY 


formula makes 


Charles E. Quinn started at Standard in the 
sales department 35 years ago. His pride in 
his company and his desire to give custom- 
ers better service are typical of Standard 
employees. They are the secret of his suc- 
cess and ours, too 


fied customers are the most important 
element in any formula for greatness. 
That is why we can say—You expect 
more from Standard...and you get it! 


STANDARD 
= 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





AP Head Outlines 





Problems of the Wire Services 


VERY ethical precept pertinent to 
& public information media is ap 

plicable to news agency operations 
with equal or greater force. The edi 
a single newspaper! 
that outlet 
In the press association, however, the 


tor’s decision for 


or broadcaster affects only 
impact is multiplied ten, hundred, o1 
thousand-fold 

Does that situation have any bearing 
NOT! Is there one 
standard of professional conduct on a 


on ethics? Of course 


of a million circulation and 
readers? If 


let’s talk 


newspapel! 
another for one thousand 


your answer is affirmative, 


about fishing instead of ethics 


3 There are 


to news 


problems pec uliar 


SOTT 


agency or press association 


operations. These are in the areas of 
pe rsonnel, finances, com 
like—but not in 


the field of professional mores. 


organization 


munications and the 


observations 
this effort could 
there 


These not-so profound 
having been recorded 

end that 

merit in trying to dissipate some recul 

ibout Perhaps 
there is an opportunity also to reassure 


here—except may be 


rent myths igencies. 
colleagues who are unduly 
ibout the effect on the 


report of pressure propaganda, harass 


some con 


cerned news 


ment and frustration, which are part 


ind parcel of our times (as thev have 


been for generations in one form o1 
inother 

Every now and then some pundit 
takes it upon himself to 


woes of the news 


analyze the 
then 
comes up with the conclusion that “the 


igencies. He 
yovs try hard but ar up against an 


i possible situation 


ie First ot ill the 


press 
body meaning thousands of publish 
ers, broad editors and all other 
segments of the news user class. It is 
that an 


without 


igument runs, the 


issociation must “please every- 
isters 


quite true agency cant get 


ilong “customers.” If users 


were dissatisfied because the service is 
inefficient, slow 


undependable or dull, 


10 


By FRANK STARZEL 


This is the eleventh in the 
articles on the ethics of journalism com 
piled by Sigma Delta Chi's Committee 
on Ethics, which is headed by William 
Small, news director of Station WHAS 
and WHAS-TV, Louisville, Kentucky 


series of 





naturally we do something about it 
or get fired). If that’s what is meant 
by trying to “please everybody,” we 
plead guilty to trying but not always 
succeeding. 

But the critics imply that the news 
agency “doctors” its output to aid and 
abet the prejudices and viewpoints of 
its users. That is complete nonsense 
Here is a trade secret: the agency ex 
ecutives do not and cannot be the least 
concerned about losing a uset simply 
“slanted” 
or even a “slanted” dispatch If 
exists a wants the 
doubtful 


consequence he 


because he wants a report 
there 
user who news 


polluted a 
tion—he is of 


stream assump- 


small 


FRANK J. STARZEL 


won't be in business very long anyway 


Second, the pundit says, a news 
agency depends upon its cooperating 
participants as the source of its news 
to a large extent and “a stream can- 
not rise higher than its source.” This 
is supposed to be the final and complete 
damnation of the system on the un- 
supported conclusion that the users of 
news also intense desire to 
withhold, distort or falsify the news of 


their own areas. 


have an 


® Granting for the sake of argument 
that differing judgments could produce 
omission or distortions or even that a 
viper occasionally strays into the jour- 
nalistic pasture, the viewpoint is still 
multi 
tude of cross-checking resources, direct 


naive. The news agency has a 


or otherwise. It is ludicrous to contend 
that in this day of speedy communica- 
tion—plus hot genuine 
and important news can be blacked out 


competition 


because someone developed a chamber 
of commerce or “do-goode: complex 

Third, our critic contends speed rules 
the wires and that nothing else counts 
in the 
another 


philosophy. This is 
frayed-at-the-edges 
tion. Of course, speed is important. It 
element of the 


agency, for the 


agency 
obser i 
is vital in every busi 
ness—for the 
paper 
reader and listener. Who doesn’t have 


news 
for the broadcaster and for the 
deadlines? Do you sacrifice accuracy 
and fairness to speed in your own shop? 
W hy should anyone suppose it 1S done 
by the agency? 

But, says the pundit, the services 
are in hot competition and the whole 
idea is to be first, regardless. Half 
right—the idea is to be first if possible; 
the second half—and you'd better not 
be wrong very often if 


you want to 


stay in business. 


® There have been many efforts to de 
velop this critical theme of speed vs 

Most of 
the device 


accuracy in 
them 


agency reports 


are distinguished by 
facts very few 


of torturing the and 
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BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Frank J. Starzel rose from the ranks 
to become chief executive of Associated 
Pre SS 

His first working experience was as 
1 printer's devil in his father’s plant, 
the LeMars, Iowa, Globe-Post, a semi- 
weekly and commercial printing oper- 
ation while he was In grade school. He 
washed forms and ink rollers, swept out 
the place and learned the printer's 
trade 

He attended the University of Notre 
Dame and State University of Iowa 
flirted briefly with the idea of a law 
career but gave it up to become man 
wing editor of the lowa City Press 
Citizen in 1924. Subsequently, he held 
news jobs on the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune Bloomington Illinois 
Pantagraph, and Chicago Journal 

In 1929, he joined Associated Press 
He became night city editor in the 
New York bureau in 1934, then general 
desk editor before moving to Columbus 
is chief of Ohio bureaus. He was re 
turned to the New York executive offi 
ces in 1942, was appointed assistant 
general manager in 1943, and general 
manager in 1948 





show the marks of careful research 
ind study which they advocate as the 
hallmarks of sound reporting 

\ realistic observer must acknowl 
edge that there are reporting errors, 
whether resulting from speedy han 
lling or other causes. This is NOT a 
problem peculian to the agency opel 
itions. Some of the “bloopers’ in agen 
cy reports originate in newspaper and 
broadcaster officers, probably as many 
or even more than the agencies origi 
nate. And frequently the originating or 
ganization was contending with no 
competition except the minute hand of 
the clock. It should be added that the 
igency has somewhat of a problem in 
this area, namely, disregard of corre 
tions whe n the se ar°re necessarily trans 
mitted by the agency 


® Finally, and most importantly in any 
summary of ethics, the agency is un 
det speci il, never ceasing duty to keep 
its news report thoroughly balanced 
ind fair. It cannot sit back and wait 
for conflicting vie wpoints to be handed 
out; the agency man must on his own 
initiative swiftly go after the facts o1 
dig out the information essential to 
keeping a news story in proper focus. 
There's a built-in responsibility for all 
news men and women to maintain 
standards of truthful and impartial re 
porting, of course but these ethical 
obligations are reflected at their bright 
est in the day-to-day operations of any 


independent news agency 
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/ DELTA is the ! 
JET LEADER }* 


to and thru the 


SU 


Delta was first with DC-8 or Convair 880 

Jets over all routes served . . . and today offers 
up to 3 times more jet service than any other air- 
line. Only Delta flies all 3 U.S.-built Jetliners . .. 


Convair 880 Douglas DC-8 Boeing 707 





TO CARIBBEAN 


For immediate reservations, see your 


Travel Agent or call oer ’ 


the air line with the BIG JETS 


GENERAL OFFICES ATLANTA AIRPORT GEORGIA 





SAMUEL M. SHARKEY JR. 


N a memorandum to the news staf 
| on the eve of the national political 
Robert W Sarnott 
board of the National 


Robert E 


conventions 
chairman of the 
Broadk isting 
Kintner presid 

As the 
tions 


and 


nations major 


communica 


media, reaching into virtually 
Ameri 
vital parts of the 
lemocratic pro We 


very home television and 


radio have pecornne 
owe a tremen 
lous obligation public to report 
iccurately and 


skill that gives clarity 


the conventions fairly 


vith journalistic 


ind meaning to events 


® Ther question that the entire 
met that test su 
ind ¢ hicago All 
than they had 
in presenting a 
mature and thoughtful brand of 


I ilism 


isting industr 


perbly in | »S Ange le 5 


networks 


broad 


spent far 


| more 


iny hope | recouping 


jour 


So effective was broadcasting’s cov 
erage that the student news editor of 
the Daily | lowa State Univer 
ity who ri vered the 


that 


re port rs 


wan ot 
Republican con 
best of 
resorting to 


vention, wrote even the 


ri wspape! were 


covering events by watching them on 
convenience of thei 
And my mater, the 
called me for the 
Nixon shoeshine 


in New 


television from the 
wri cle sks ilma 


New York 


storv of the 


Times 
atter ome 
if its executives back York had 
seen it on our an 

did an un 


lelevision, in parti ular 


usually thorough job of covering all 
facets of the There 


course, the criticisms 


story were, of 


expected trom 
newspapers that have 
of the anything much 


newer than hog-calling. What these and 


resented the use 
airwaves tor 


12 


TV Reports the 


similar criticisms did not discern, how 


ver, was the basic difference between 


the print and air media 
In a me wspapel all angles can be re 


ported in articles ranging in length 
from a two-column long lead to a one 
paragraph “brite” back among the truss 


ids. Television, with only a front pags 
had to display ill 
Page One. It 


same end result 


ind no jump pages 
events on achieved the 
as newspapers by ce 
voting varving lengths of time to events 

fleeting seconds for the le ss import int 
ind thirty 


the more 


more minutes tor 
important. And the pattern 
was roughly the same on ABC and CBS 
as it was on NBC 

Despite the similarities, however, the 
and the ratings (which 
ranked the NBC 
There 
praise for the anchor team of 
Huntley David Brinkley 
plaudits, too, for the 


sixty oF 


critics means 


the public News cov 


erage as tops extensive 
( het 
There 


scope ot 


Was 


and 
were 
NBC's on-camera reportage and analy 
sis and its off-camera planning and di 
rection 


® What were the elements that made 
this that delivered to 
the public a that attracted 
NBC? An analysis 


it seems to me, at least 


difference, and 
product 
more viewers to 
would disclose 
six major facets 


First, N BC 


of some 350 


News fielded a solid team 
who 
remarkable ha 
especially considering the com 


men and women 


worked together in 
mony 
plexities and tensions involved 
Second, the knowledge, personality 
and astute perspective of Huntley and 
Brinkley were outstanding 
Third, NBC News “did its 


home 


work’ 
paredness 
Fourth, the 
was virtually flawless 
Fifth, NBC 
etry to concentrate on the 
Sixth, the NBC top 
gave full and strong on-the-scene 


in advance planning ind pre 


execution of thos« plans 


fancy gadg 


eschewed 
news 
management 
sup 
port to the News Department 


® The team was under the direction of 
William R. McAndrew, Vice 
News, aided by 


rector ot 


President 
Julian Goodman, Di 
Public Affairs. Its 


a few weeks after 


News and 
work had be gun only 
the 1956 That was the 
vear the newly-formed team of Huntley 
ind Brinkley 

In the 
departments 


conventions 


made its debut 


intervening years, numerous 
joined in the planning 


The News Department, led by Asso 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Samuel M. Sharkey Jr. has been 
Editor of News of the National Broad 
1955. In that 
position he is responsible for the con 
tent of 
grams on both 
At the national 
1956 and 
coverage tor 
on the New 
the last five 
News Desk 
of the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania In 
quire 


casting Company since 


news and documentary pro 
radio 
both 
1960, he was in charge of 
NBC. 
York Times for ten years 
as head of the National 


He also was foreign editor 


television and 


conventions in 


He previously was 


other 
chairman of the 
program committee of the Deadline 
Club, the New York professional chap 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. He also is wide 
ly known as a public speaker 


served on several 


newspapers. He 1S 


and 
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Conventions 


SHARKEY JR. 


Jack Sughrue 
seemingly insoluble problems 
the technical 


Producet posed 
and engineering di 
visions. which proceeded to come up 
vith solutions in 
There were conferences at frequent in 
tervals for three for the last 


coordinat 


umazingly short time 


years ind 


twelve months, one major 
ng meeting every week with represent 
itives of all relevant departments par 
ticipating actively 

and the 
plit naturally into two segments Op- 
facets of the technical 


1 editorial the substance o1 


The planning coverage 


erations ill 
de une 


content 


@ On the there 


the standard devices necessary for ad 


operations side were all 


equ ite covel 


m the 


ige is well as the camera 
high-reach truck for 


crowds blocked 


pictures 
when ground-level 


views; the “creepie-peepie” camera, as 
essential for pictures from tight quar 
ters aS a newspape! reporter's pe ncil 


ind paper where he cannot use his 
typewriter ind the 
vital 


mitted to drag long wires around con 


portable micro 
phones since we were not per 
vention floors or hotel corridors 

These, it should be 


not gimmic ks 


made clear were 
intended as 


I hese 


were instruments essential in providing 


were not 


such, and were not used as such 
the public with as much as possible of 


what was going on, even under the 


most adverse physical circumstances. 
We sought to present the whole pic 
ture in all its ramifications, its grand 
scenes and its minutiae 

One of the 
to split the 


the layman this may seem either incom 


real keys was the decision 


control room in two. To 
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The National Broadcasting Company’s control room at the Republican 
National Convention is shown in the foreground. In the background is the 
pre-set control room and monitor. On the upper level at left with a cigarette 


in his mouth is William R. McAndrew, Vice President, News. 


At his left is 


Reuven Frank, Producer. In the foreground with upraised hand is Director 


James Kitchell. 


prehensible or irrelevant. To us, it was 


decisive. In the past the on-the-air di 


rector had to keep an eve on twenty 
different monitors feeding him 
different 


tions He h id to make hundreds ot snap 


or more 


pictures from as many loca 


decisions on which picture to put on 


the air, without adequate time to ap 


With 


1960's expansion and intensification of 


praise what he was selecting. 
Was obyv mous no one 
that 


that rapidly and still do justice to it all 


coverage, it man 


could encompass much material 


® So NB( 


center a 


News established a pre-set 
preliminary, four-monitot 
control room—in addition to the adja 


cent twelve-monitor on-the-air control 
room. The pre-set monitors were under 
the eves of two news editors and a di 
rector—respectively, Elmer Lower, 
Eliot Frankel and Charles Jones. Thei 
job was to line up all coverage (mobile 


floor 


ferences, etc. ) 


interviews, hotel news con 
Seated in the “V” 
behind the 
McAndrew 


the producer. 


units 
above 
and two 


control rooms 


were and Reuven Frank, 


@ When the pre-set group had every 
thing in readiness—the mobile unit in 
position in the caravan, or the party 
leader standing by with the commenta- 
tor on the floor, or the candidate at the 
news conference podium—word 


passed to the McAndrew-Frank ech 


was 


elon. Those two decided whether to 


use the offering. If their answer was in 
the affirmative, pre-set 
and all the 
switched electronically 


punched one 


button, prepared lines 
to the air-con- 
trol monitors. 

The there Kitchell 
and Robert Priaulx alternated) instead 
ot having 


had 


those were used sparingly. The layout 


director (James 


twenty or more monitors 


now only twelve—and some of 
included the four points lined up by the 
pre-set, the pool feed, two NBC long- 
lens cameras in the convention hall, the 
fixed camera looking into the Huntley- 
Brinkley booth, the two cameras inside 
that booth, 


imposition of names of speakers) and 


one for graphics (super 


one for commercials. 

Thus relieved of the task of setting 
up advance material, the air director 
was able to concentrate more closely on 
a more comprehensible array of pic 


tures and events 


@ All this sounds highly technical 


and it is. But the end result was of it 
stant benefit to the 
treated to well 
smoothly and swiftly 


tion telecasting. 


viewer, who was 


organized and most 


handled conven 


The second element in the planning 


the editorial substance—was based 
on completeness of coverage. To ac- 


complish this, NBC News blanketed 


each city with close to a score of top 


13 





statt correspondents Here again 


added factor made the difference: 
twenty top-flight reporters from NB¢ 


owned Or 


one 


affiliated stations in as many 
key states o1 regions 
so vital, it is worth 
ind in alphabet 
ical order, since we felt they 
all excellent ( orrespondents 
Abernethy, Martin Agronsky 
Barriault, Frank Bourgholtzer, Leif Eid 
Peter Hackes, Lee Hall, Richard Hark 
ness Joseph ( Harsch Bill 
Hurlbut, Herb Kaplow, 
McGee, Merrill Mueller 
man, Bryson Rash, Ray 
Sander Vanocur 
Reporters Ed 


Since these were 
listing their names 
were 
Robert 
Arthur 


Henry, 
Frank 
New 

and 


lames 
Edwin 
Scherer 


NBC San 
Carpenter 


New York 


Arnow 
Francisco; Les and Liz 
Washington; Ed Edwin 
Murray | NBC Los Angeles 
Bob Gamble, WFBM-T\ 
John Ghilain, Rav Hasson 
Holton, NBC New York 
KMTV, Omaha; Bill Leeds, WDAI 
rV, Kansas City; Carroll McGahey 
WSOC-TV. Charlotte. N. ¢ Bill Mon 
roe WDSU-T\ Ne Orleans; Ray 
Moore, WSB-TV, Atlanta; Lee Nichols 
NBC Los Angele O'Connor 
WNBQ, Chicago; Tom WRC\ 
r\ Philadelphi Thomas Reynolds 
Chicago: Bill Rvan, NBC New York 
Sam Saran, WMAQ, Chicago; and Es 
t] n ggoner Tuftvy, Washing 


romson 
Indianapolis 


and James 


Floyd Kalber 


Le nN 
Pettit 


worked in co 
ignment from the 
headed by this 
writer, Rex Goad and Bill Hill, with 
Joseph ©) Mever ind Don Me inv on 
the hotel desk. The staff kept up a run 


torrent f pot 


ordination thi 


convention new le +h 


ning news analysis 
commentary, tips on upcoming events 
or movement ~ personages 

Their mates channeled 
me on th | 


( ight phone 


through 
lines to 
a battery of di m girls, was rushed 


to the NBC 


| ] 
vire. This internal teletvpe circuit 


pecial convention 
with 
machines in eighteen key locations, was 


the primary often sole 


source 
otf information sicle what 


heard on the 


from 
il for the 
chiefs. for 


srinkley in their aeric 


was 
pre-set and 
Huntley 


high above the 


control room and 
convention floor, and for the radio pro 
and his two an 


Robert 


Russ Tornabene 
men Mor rall Be itty ind 
McCormick. in their booth 


ducer 


chor 


® The wire also prov 


! 
between the 
hall ind the hotel 


inalysis of the wir 


than « ight pe! 


vided instantaneous 
coordination convention 
A rough 
better 
cent of all items were 
NBC staff that 
those were exclusive at the 
ot filing 

that sometimes 


operations 
shows that 
supplied bi the and 
most ot 


time in exclusivity, of course 


isted for only a minute 


i4 


or two, sometimes for many hours 

Information supplied by this large 
expert and on-its-toes staff enabled 
NBC News to be ready, for example 
with its cameras and correspondents for 
three notable live exclusives—the Nixon 
visit to Rockefeller, Eisenhower's off 
the-cuff breakfast address, and the Nix 
on shoeshine 

It also enabled us to be so far ahead 
that in Los Angeles, the police depart 
ment NBC for 
on unusual crowd gatherings or other 
potential trouble notably — the 
night the Stevenson demonstrators 
threatened to break down the doors at 
the Sports Arena 


stayed tuned to word 


spots 


e Even So, 
outburst 


NBC 


That 
right outside the 
Another network 


things can go awry 
occurred 


door its camera 


on a high platform safely out of the 


way, got the whole picture. When we 
shoved our camera out the door at floor 
level, the fire department pre-emptoral 
ly drove us back inside the door, from 
which “vantage point” we had a grand 
view of the broad backbones of the 
Los Angeles police. 

Other 
ative programming were supplied each 
morning by the TODAY show 
that a politician 
would get up at any hour to go on TV. 
Producers Bob Bendick and Shad North 
shield headed a staff of fifty as Dave 
Frank Blair Agronsky 


wl ipped up perspective analyses 


extensive segments of inform 
which 
proved once again 


Garroway and 


® The TODAY found 
that the harder the preparation, the less 
The staft 


afternoon in Chicago's Inte 


program, too 


the result whol spent all 


Sunday 


Turn to page 20 





Mobi 


hoa /...spellit Mobil” 


Every newsman likes to be right. That’s 
why we want to make it easy for you to spell 
and pronounce our company’s name cor- 
rectly—Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 

Not like that town down in Alabama... 
not like those modernistic decorations 
not like what they make in Detroit—but 
like Mobil (rhymes with global 

Who cares if Mobil is spelled right or 
wrong? Well, those fellows on the copy desk 
with a passion for accuracy*, plus 

The 

Our......2,500 U. S. distributors 
Our 70,000 employees 
Our... .224,000 shareholders 
Our... 2,000,000 credit card holders 


56,000 royalty-interest owners 


plus dealers, distributors, and customers in 
more than 80 other countries of the world 
where Mobil products are sold 


* To be accurate, please remember there’s no 
hyphen between Socony and Mobil 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and its two operating divisions, Mobil Oil Com 
pany (for the United States and Canada and 
Mobil International Oil Company 


80 other countries of the Free World). 


for more than 
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It Takes Skill to Get 
Effective Interviews 


By W. H. CROCKFORD 


HE scope of interviewing insists on 

shaping up for me as the great gulf 

dividing the joyful teller of tall tales 
from the 
truths a distorted 
point of view, but at least it’s wide 


reluctant conveyor of small 


Chis is undoubtedly 


@ As a traveling reporter who seldom 
knew precisely what he was doing any- 
way in the last eleven years, it’s been 
my happy lot to peer fairly often into 
this gap 


opposites and several shades between 


awesome and interview the 
for personality and feature stories. This 
was through sheet com idence mostly, 
not anv design of mine 
included the vil- 
who 


and certainly 


rhe victims have 


lage character; farmers know a 


city reporter (and reader) won't un- 


derstand what they say: scientists who 
are more sure of it than farmers; some 
college presidents; a few gambling ca- 
sino operators; and public officials, 

Most of them 


| was coming 


mostly small 
didn't know 
the \ 
ers. At least we 

didn't 


who did were braced 


Sonn big 
and usually 


were softer touches than the oth- 


had a common bond 


I usually know either. Those 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
A native of Virginia, W. H. Crock- 
ford joined the staff of the Richmond, 
Times-Dispatch in 1947. Most 
time 


Virginia 
of the 


traveling the state on general assign 


since then he has been 


ment features. He was graduated from 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1932 and worked for 
the Hercules 


chemist He has 


seven years for 
Powder Company as a 
taught 
served four years in the Army and has 
edited bulletins at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. 


also school, 


resear°r¢ h 
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®@ On occasion the job has taken me 
from shooting a picture in a pigpen 
one hour to calling on the Circuit judge 
the next. 

Nobody has told me yet just how to 
dress to “represent the newspaper” at 
both seances; and if the interviewing 
had anything more in common, I never 
knew it.—That is, until now. 

There is, of course, one thing—or 
two—common to getting them all to 
talk: barging in, 
somebody 


a total stranger, on 
youll never see again, you 
have to give him some sort of reassur- 


ance. 


® The other thing is more an observa 
tion. As one who much prefers beating 
around the bush to coming to the point, 
I'm forever being stunned anew by this 
old fact: 

There’s only one sure way to get an 
answer to a question. That's to ask it. 
The amount of information vou get as 
a result always astounds me 

It does make a difference, naturally, 
how you ask. Flipping out the note- 
book the minute you flush the quarry 
worked too well for me. It 
scares some subjects. And some of them 
are positive 


has never 
you are going to get noth- 
ing out of them anyway. 

But in these parts, at least, time is 
The burden of Southern 


bears 


on your side. 
heavy on them and 
they feel bound to pass the time of day 
before they send you packing. I know 
nothing for it but to play by ear 
through that phase. 


hospitality 


The best excuse I find for breaking 
out the pad thereafter is a bit of blue- 
eyed admiration for some happy ob- 
I may try: 
“Sav that’s good. I want to be sure | 
get that down just right.” And write. 


servation they've just made 


® With luck, the notebook now spells 
reassurance. I think of one other small 


W. H. CROCKFORD 


gimmick with it. If your man is think- 
ing out loud for quotation, and takes 
back something, I scratch out the 
phrase with a flourish—so he can see it 
done. 


® To get to cases: All it usually takes 
to open up the tall tale teller round 
is to tell him you 
heard he’s the biggest liar in the coun- 
try. (Just be sure your informer is his 
friend—malice lurks in the countryside, 
too.) From there out, your man will 
take charge. 


the country store 


® Down from these heights the going 
gets steadily stickier for me. For the 
tough ones, I find a little combination 
of vanity humility often helps. 
We're all vain, but here I mean you 
humility and his vanity. 

It certainly doesn’t hurt your inter- 
viewing chances any more than your 
soul to confess your ignorance honestly 


and 


even unabashedly—especially in the 
face of an expert. You’re not supposed 
to know as much as he does about his 
subject. 

With a farmer fretting lest his prob- 
lem be utterly misrepresented by a city 
slicker, I've carried humility as far as: 
“if you can explain it so I can under- 
stand it, I ought to be able to explain 
it so anybody can understand it.” 

But usually it suffices to fall back 
on a sage axiom of our state editor, 
Richard V. Carter. To wit: “You don’t 
have to be able to lay an egg to write 
about it.” 

Scientists these days have long since 
begun to concede that newspapermen 
may, after all, be human. But on highly 
technical points they will usually still 
want to check the script. They probably 
should have the right—by telephone or 
otherwise—to review at least the per- 
tinent and tricky portions. 

(Turn to page 20) 





“AWARE is the word for The Houston POST” 


says Will Clayton, formerly undersecretary of state 
and world-famous businessman 


“The Post is clearly a newspaper that is aware of all the factors that 
involve us in the world. It’s this awareness of global stirrings that 
makes The Post a unique and valuable newspaper in the Southwest. 


we crowns soumwesr THE HOUSTON POST 
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KARL F. ZEISLER 


F one major problem confronting 
| American journalism is the contin 

uing recruitment of talent from the 

I submit it 


nation’s secondary schools 


is self-evident we won't solve it by 


staffing “Career Days” or publicizing 
the glacial upward movement of start 
T hese 


given the old 


ing salaries and other standbys 


have been college try 
without earth-shaking results. 

I suppose if we really were as « ynical 
1s our image on TV potboilers pretends, 
wed admit the quick answer to re 
cruitment is scads of dough from the 
communications industry for college 
realistic 


Water 


pursuing a 


scholarships and a upgrading 


of beginning salaries. and eco 


nomic rewards for given 


career—seek their own level. It’s pretty 
ow. And upgrading of beginning sal 


ries is hardly realistic 


@® Mest-of us remain dedicated to the 
that if have to bribe 


into journalism education 


proposition you 
i youngster 
and then offer him rewards commensur- 
ate with engineering and business ad- 
ministration you don't necessarily come 
out with a dedicated journalist 

This is not to say that money doesn't 
talk. It And bright 
today's Sputnik-lighted 
Cash-out-of-the-till has given the com 


does students in 


world _ listen 


munications industry measurable re 
sults. It has high 


school juniors to journalism workshops 


sent hundreds of 
on college campuses to make bette 
editors. It 
has financed scholarships tor some tu 
ture Scotty 


in | schools 


be | hool pape! and vearbook 
Restons and Sylvia Porters 
It helps high school jour 
nalism teachers and publications advis 
ors go to college classes to expand 
their technical know-how and freedom- 
orientation. The Wall 


Street Journal initiated the Newspapet 


ot-intormation 
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Science Is Scooping Us 
In Recruiting Talent 


By KARL F. ZEISLER 


Fund, Inc., Fellowships, which num 
bered 800 last summer and will go up 
to 1,000 next summer, for high school 
journalism 


but where 


teachers in accredited 


schools. This is magnificent 


is evervbody? 


@ I've had 


class, as well as several teachers who 


several such Fellows in 


didn’t get a Fellowship because they 
didn’t know about them but paid their 
own way. Their consensus is that while 
swallow doesn’t make a 


one summer 


make 


a journalism instructor, they went back 


and one summer school doesn't 
last fall a whale of a lot better equipped 
to instill the principles and practices 
of journalism in their students 

All this is encouraging, but. ... We're 
in the postwar birth-rate bulge as these 
super-high school semor classes hit 
the campus, and the competition is 
If you don’t believe it, read the 
back dozen pages of the Sunday New 


York Times Financial Section and note 


tough 


the seducements for physicists, chem- 


ists, computer programmers and _sys- 
tems analysts. 

Frankly, I’m disappointed that the 
communications still 


sitting on its clammy hands while the 


mass industry is 
“growth” in 
dustries gobble up all the high I1.Q.’s 
And exploit our media to deprive us 
Since Sputnik, or 1957, I have scanned 
every 


exploding science-using 


wire service and every news- 
magazine annual roundup of opportuni- 
ties open to college graduates, come 
June. Usually these quote the estimable 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, 


and other authorities, including college 


James 


deans and big employers, reassuring 
recipients of degrees that job offers are 
stacked up six deep. 


® Not a single such story I have seen, 


appearing in the mass media, has made 
mention of the deplorable shortage of 
reporters, desk men, program directors, 
space salesmen, copywriters, news anal- 
ysts, and potential editors celebrated 
periodically in Advertising Age, Editor 
& Publisher, Broadcasting, Publishers 
Auxiliary, Printers Ink, and the rest of 
the trade papers. You would think com- 
munications were a closed door to A.B. 
initiates if read the mass media. 
Isn't it time to forego our modesty and 
blow our own bugle? We do need help. 
You wouldn't know it if you consumed 


you 


the mass media. 

@ If I was back on the desk I'd tail 
each such wire story with dash matter 
pointing out that in our town there are 
openings right now for promising grad- 
uates in so-and-so jobs on the newspa- 
per, ad agencies, radio and TV stations, 
trade journals, and as PR operatives in 
such-and-such industries, institutions 
and agencies. I’d raise a stink at APME 
meetings and UPI gatherings until the 
wire services at least recognized the 
hole in communications industry staffs 
to be filled each June. And if I was a 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
After a 


newspapel 


number of years of active 
work, Karl F, Zeisler re 
turned to his alma mater, the University 
of Michigan, as a teacher of journal- 
ism. He has been teaching for more 
than a decade and is now an Associate 
Professor. As a student he was the ed 
itor of the Michigan Chimes and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He has con 
tributed frequently 
cluding THE QuILL. 


to magazines, in 








program director I'd dram 


talent 


radio or T\ 


atize the urgency for new 


@ What really 
that those old mossbacks 
knowing full well what Sputnik meant 


bugs ne however, Is 


the scientists 
as we certainly did, are now three years 
up on journalists in solving their re 
cruitment problem. In fact, some of 
didn’t wait for the Kremlin to 
gloat over beating us to the space draw. 
Back in 1956 the Physical 
Study Committee got together to revo 


lutionize the 


them 
Science 
teaching of physics in 
secondary schools 


Today it has in print wholly new 
textbooks presenting a wholly new ap- 
not convert 


proac h to phy sics that may 


hot rodders into future Einsteins, but it 
is funneling physics majors into col 
Pretty School Mathe 
matics Study Group got busy to over 
haul dullest least 


elected course in high schools. It now 


leges soon the 


possibly the and 


has six junior and senior high school 


courses reoriented and equipped with 
and films 


scheduled to 


new texts, demonstrations, 


teachers are 


vet off the pad 


Chemistry 


next 


@ Last spring at Detroit, Bentley Glass 
Johns Hopkins biologist 
the American 


president of 
University 
Bio- 
logical Sciences Curriculum Study, told 
the AAUP 's 
attacks on sciences recruitment prob 
ibout His re 


illuminating to the mass 


Association of 
Professors, and chairman of the 


innual meeting how these 


lem came and operate. 


port may be 


media, which unanimously ignored it 


It’s printed full text in the Summer 
1960, AAUP Bulletin 

‘To use the Biological Sciences Cur 
know best, as 


staft 


scientists on leave 


vhi h | 
full-time 


ol several university 


riculum Study 
an example, its consists 
of absence; its Steering Committee ol 
twenty-seven ncludes 
] 


teen academe cientists its 


persons seven 
working 
more; the 
hold this 
prepare materials 
for classroom tria in 1960-61. 
thirty ) ue ind 
thirty 
biology teacher This 


committees include many 


conterence it will 


in order 


writing 
summet 
will 
comprise university 
scientists as well high school 
represents I 
think, a fair indication of the growing 
numbers of ac scientists who are 


involved in such programs. The zest 


with which they are meeting this chal 


lenging opportunity must be seen to be 
believed 

‘A similar 
continues l 1 
120 films of 
initiated by the 


Biological 


tended to aid in meeting the growing 


Glass 


course 


cle velopment Dr 
film 


twenty-seven 


biology 
minutes 


each American Insti 


tute oft Sciences, and in 


critical rT ige of trained science 


paring these films, well 


teachers | 


18 


hundred academic scientists 


called 


scripts, to act as 


ovel a 


have been upon to contribute 


material for con- 
sultants, and to serve as critics in the 
re-editing of the films 
Still another program is that of ‘Visit- 
ing Lecturers, a 


preliminary 
selected group of 


college and university scientists whose 
travel expenses and honoraria are paid 


by the AIBS or 


with funds 


some similar agency 


National 


Science Foundation, and who visit the 


granted by the 


smaller, more isolated colleges for sev 
eral days at a time to lecture, take part 


in seminars, advise students, and in 


general to carry the breath of the ad 
vancing front of science to those who 
otherwise might think that the natural 
sciences are bodies ot 


simply static 


knowledge crystallized into unalter- 


able 


these 


laws. More and more frequently 
including the local 


high schools on their tours 


visitors are 


“All of these developments in science 
education are obviously of great bene 
fit, on the one hand to the nation, on 
the other to the 


tists themselves 


participating scien 
They do, nevertheless 
require time, time, and more time. They 
take the scientist out of his own class 
room laboratory. The 
very function to be served demands the 
academic 
yet the calls 


and less possible for 


and out of his 


scientist and no substitute: 
make it less 


him to 


increasing 
remain 
an academic scientist,” Dr. 


ported. 


Glass re 
Is there a valid analogy here? Is 
journalism as dedicated as science’? Can 
this dedication and devotion of scien 
tists the high 
extrapolated into journalism 
and Wait 
. These organ 


to science teac hing in 
SC hool be 
education career-igniting: 


before you answer. “ 


ized studies are of unprecedented mag 


nitude,” Dr. Glass “both in 
terms of money spent on them, amount 
total of perhaps $5,000,000 
per annum 


cautions, 


ing to a 
and even more significant 
lv, in numbers of 


them 


terms of the large 


u idemic involved in 


scientists 
@ Is journalism prepared to invest this 
kind of this kind of time, and 
this kind of professional skill in taking 
high 


money 


S¢ hool journalism 


education out 
of broom closets and next-to-last in the 
extracurricular list? 


Those ot us who get around to visit 


activities 
high schools and junior colleges, who 
teach their 
uates, and who send our products out 
to cover city hall, can speak from the 
heart of the crying need. High school 
frankly, 
High school vocation 
al counselors are still 


instructors and their grad 


journalism texts are, pretty 
dull. Read some 
supplied with 
De pression data on careet opportunities 
and compensation in journalism. Teach 


ers in my classes find it about like pull- 





HOW | LICKED 
THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


High prices and taxes were keeping me 
broke. I simply had to earn more money 
or reduce expenses 

One day I picked up a copy of The 
Wall Street Journal. In the pages of that 
remarkable newspaper I found immedi 
ate help. An article on building supplies 
gave me ideas on remodeling my home 
and showed me how to save $900. An 
other article showed me a profit-making 
opportunity. 

I sent for a Trial Subscription to The 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me. Now I’m 
really getting ahead 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,50( 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
Irom coast to coast 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to a 
quaint you with The Journal, we mak« 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. QM-10 











ing teeth to get newspapers, magazines 
or radio or TV stations to supply them 
with teaching material they send out 
by the bale to prospective advertisers 
or to about their 


answer questions 


operations. 


@ Is there any publication that covers 
the exciting and challenging running 
stories of journalism in action, of mass 
performing their 
keeping a democracy 


media function of 
informed, of 
stimulating new research in printing or 
consumer reaction, and shares this 
with 


the small high schools Dr. Conant dé 


information isolated teachers in 
plores, and among budding journalists 
in school and in the field? 

You can bet any or all of this would 
cost money. Nor National 


corresponding 


is there any 
Journalism Foundation 
to the National Science 
which taps the U. S 
plement investments of private enter 
ANPA 


prac tice 


Foundation 
Treasury to sup 
prise. Here's a chance for 
ASNE, and the 
the latter. 


It is pretty evident that the physi 


regionals to 


cists, chemists, biologists, and mathe 


maticians have faced up to their re 
cruitment problem and are getting re- 
sults. In journalism we can keep on 
“Career Days” and publicizing 
But I think the scientists 


have scored a clear scoop. 


staffing 
starting pay 
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Atlanta Reporter's Story 


(Continued from page 8) 


tion on March 5 expressing disapproval 
of the first story. 

After a delegation 
of doctors from the society 


the second story 
called on 
The Constitution to protest. Nelson was 
still in Milledgeville digging up facts. 
The delegation was critical of the fact 
that a 
Ne lson 


trom the 


non-medical person—reporter 
should) “draw — conclusions” 
Situation at Milledgeville 

The protest was rejected emphatical 
ly. Nelson continued to dig into the 
Milledgeville and The Constitu 


tion launched a massive and sustained 


mess 


campaign of exposure, analysis and 


condemnation of the primitive practices 
that had Ceorgia ranked fortv-seventh 
of the 12,000 


“warehouse 


among the states in caré 
persons penned up in the 


it called an asvlum 


@ Less than one year after the cam 
paign started, Dr. William Rottersman 
who worked with the 
mental health reform, said Georgia was 
moving faster than Kansas did 

The governor 


ing. While The 
ported Vandiver in his campaign, it had 


Menningers in the 


owed the noth 


had sup 


papel 
Constitution 
criticised him roundly for some of his 
policies. It still does. He had shown no 
particular interest in mental health re 


and the Ne lson 


Constitution was 


form exposé in The 
in embarrassment to 
his administration 

But look what happe ned in the med 
ical profession! The June, 1959 
the Journal of the Medical 
of Georgia put it this way citizens 
throughout the state shocked and 


demanded that something be done. The 


issue ot 


Association 
wer;re 


governor was quick to arise to the oc 


casion and immediatels sought expert 


dvice 


- Most of the 


were 


doctors by this time 
Constitu 
were an 
The 
Med 


resolution con 


aroused in tavor of The 
tions campaign. But 
Ne lson’s findings. 


Milledgeville ) 


passe d al 


many 
tagonistic to 
Baldwin County 
ical Society 
demning the paper. Others prepared 
to follow suit 
Some lavmen 


Milledgeville 


tigated many 


were also skeptical. 
Hospital had been inves 
times in the past. There 
would be much talk but little or no ac 
tion, the believed. The state 
hospital would continue to be an over- 
crowded, understaffed 
the mentally ill 

They 

The governor appointed a five-doctor 
from the Medical 
tion of Georgia to investigate the hos 
pital from end to end. It 
work 


| ivmen 
warehouse for 
were wrong 
committee 


Associa 


began its 
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@ The Constitution and reporter Nel 
Nelson 
Topeka, Kansas, to report how 


son did not rest. was sent to 
that 
state jumped in ten years from near 
the bottom to the top in the nation in 
treatment of its mentally ill. 

Nelson left Atlanta on a Sunday 
His first story appeared on Thursday. 
In the interim other Constitution staf- 
fers kept on top of daily developments 
in Georgia, and the editorial page came 
in with strong support. 

The Kansas series proved the turning 
point. Hostile physicians and skeptical 
alike that 
the paper, after all, might really be in 


laymen began to concede 
terested in getting something done at 
the hospital. The doctors and the pub 
lic followed with mounting interest the 
five-doctor 


proceedings of the inves 


tigating committee. 


@ On April 24, the committee of doc 
tors filed its report with the governor 
Every charge made by Nelson and pub 
lished by The 
stantiated 
Did the 


Here’s what happened 


Constitution was sub 


campaign have results? 

The Governor moved immediately to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
committee. 

Seven doctors resigned at Milledge- 
ville 

The hospital was removed from the 
Welfare Department, under which po 
litical abuses had occurred, and placed 
under the Health Department. 

The superintendent was retired. 

Governor Vandiver and his wife, who 
wept at what she saw, and members of 
their 
escorted through the hospital. Very few 
legislators missed the trip. 

Dr. I. H. MeKinnon, 


of Columbia University’s Department 


the legislature and wives were 


former head 
of Psychiatry, was employed as supet 
intendent of the hospital. 

A psychiatric training program for 
medical students at Emory University 
and the Medical College of Georgia was 
with the 
pledge to make the state hospital a 
“great, fully-accredited teaching institu- 
tion 


begun, in line Governor's 


An intensive treatment program for 
the admissions ward at the hospital has 
been inaugurated at what previously 
was largely a custodial institution 
Patients segregated by 


types of illness, where formerly all types 


have been 
of cases had been housed together 

Pay at the hospital was increased 
from the top to the bottom. 

\ properly conducted research pro 


FRANK WELLS 


established by the 
this 


gram has been 


Health 


audits and controls. 


Department time with 

Money is being raised from all faiths 
throughout the state to build a Chapel 
of All Faiths at the hospital. 

An Advisory Mental 
Institutions was appointed by the gov- 
psychiatrist. It 
worked with the legislature in develop 


ing a sweeping legislative program that 


Committee on 


ernor, headed by a 


passed with no opposition, and has as 
sisted in recruiting competent personnel 
for the hospital. 

The legislature passed bills authoriz- 
ing new construction totalling more 
than $11 million for mental health fa- 
cilities. 

The 
health has been increased by 
$3 million. 

Other acts of the legislature call for 
state mental health 
personnel, provide for medical students 
who studied under state scholarships or 
their obligation to the 
state by serving at the mental hospital, 
set up a plan whereby state hospital 
patients or their relatives who are able 
would pay up to $90 a month for treat 
ment, provide for 
psychiatrist to the 


mental 
nearly 


operating budget for 


scholarships for 


loans to repay 


appointment of a 
State Board of 
Health, and other pertinent acts. 


@ The fight is a continuing one. The 
Constitution and Reporter Nelson have 
not sat back and let the situation rest. 
Nelson has just completed a series on 
the deplorable conditions still to be 
found in wards at the 
which are right 
now in the process of being corrected. 

The whole state 
tors who once fought the investigation 

now applaud The Constitution and 
Nelson for exposing the cancer for re 
moval. 


some of the 


hospital—conditions 


including the doc- 
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Art of Interviewing 


Continued from page 15) 
pag 


« In general und by 
will never make a flat statement until 
all their results are in. But if you call 
on them before that, I find that the dif 
and a story 


nature, scientists 


ference between no story 
that could be 
revealing often boils down to this: 

them that you know the dif 
they 


show n by 


pretty worth while and 


Assure 


ference between what call “indi 


cations,” the trends incom- 


plete research. and “conclusions.” the 


last word. Assure them you will con- 
spicuously label the indications as such 
and will also report any qualifying ob- 
to make 


servations they care 


®@ Being a retreaded chemical engineer 


gave me this cue to begin with. But 


ing the 
and following them up 
Most people want to be helpful But 
I find that if for no better 


when, for 


good reporting in any department calls 


for giv same kind of assurances 


reason than 


vanity instance, you ask 


the judge a question about a point of 


law, he is usually more than glad to 


enlighten an unenlightened layman. (If 
he tells you some point 1s so involved 
that it submits to no simple explana 
better take his 


likely be too drv to use, any 


tion word for it. It 
would 
way 
The operators of ou erstwhile Poto 
g were the 
earth | expected to talk 
about the setup of their business—who 
how it ran. But for the lif 
think of anv way to 
time but to ask 


they supplied names 


mac River gambling casinos 


last men on 


was in it 
of me I couldn't 
find out in a_ short 
them. To a 


and details on ¢ 


anh 
ve rvthing but profits 
and told me 
in Maryland for what they 


know 


in astounding quantity 
who to see 
claimed they didn't men who 
and 
officials of 


goverme d” them 


chief | 
is a heavily serl 
liked 


», He expected me and 


were tar more courteous garru 


lous the county southern 


Marvland who “ 


@ One 


viewed for a 


Virginia colle we inter 
pront w 
individual who 


ous and pre Ise 


everything just s 
what | 


history and 


some personal 
ideas. We 


dictating 


knew wanted 
his educational 
sat down and he started 
phrases to be 


and the 


sometimes repeating 


wl 


exactly the 
emphasis he 


e Vv hene ver | 


elaborate 


sure | word 


intended 


butted in to have him 
a point he pi ked up where 
he left off and plowed right on. I knew 
this one was getting away, but I didn't 
know anything to do but string along 
until he finished and then see what 
could be salvage d 

“That's 
the foundation we need. Now 


a little flesh 


Then I managed to intrude 
exactly 
all we have to do is put 


20 


on the bones.” And I asked some ques 


tions I knew he'd think impertinent 

When we got done, he had told me 
for publication) about his courtship, 
among less startling items, and he com 
mented, “That’s more than I ever told 
anybody in my life.” Obviously all that 
dictating beforehand had run his clock 
down and he hadn't any fight left when 
the questions came 

Interviewing public officials by no 
means follows a fixed pattern 

When call up the Richmond 
City Manager and identify yourself, he 


you 


knows that anything he says may be 
held against him. The deputy clerk in a 
county courthouse far from a daily’s 
headquarters doesn't always know it. | 
still bump into an official now and then 
who is honestly unaware of our rules 
He is used to talking freely to his cron 
ies and before you can stop him he 
may rattle on to you, quite revealingly, 
figuring no newspaper would print such 
stuff as that 

There are also quite a tew people in 
more sophisticated quarters, some in 
high spots, outside the public realm, 


who don’t know 


@ Of course we don’t want off-the-rec 
ord stuff that bottles up something we 
might get on the record elsewhere 

But I think it only fair to that official 
to go back and retrace with him what 
he s said point by point and make sure 
exactly what portion he will authorize 
tell you not to 
it from him, but to go 
At that it may not be all 
loss Your new knowledge may le ad his 


you to print He may 
use a word of 


see the boss 


boss to talk more than he might have 
Then there's the official in any edgy 
talk at 


ill. As a rural reporter I can report that 


situation who doesn’t want to 


far more than in the city, everybody in 
always has it on his 
that he with the 
neighbors” after the paper comes out 

Of course 
public stuff out of the publi 
but it can time if 
will 


the rural areas 


mind ‘has to live 
you can always dig the 
records 
save a lot of 


talk 


The thing that’s opened more doors 


your 
man 
for me there than any other is to as- 
sure him you will make plain in your 
story that he talked “in reply to a re- 
porter's query.” It gets him off the hook 
if you make clear that he didn’t 
to the newspapers - 


“run 
This seems a good 
To the infor- 
all the dif- 


ference in the world between the pa- 


wedge anywhere to me 
mation giver, there may be 


per s indicating that he “issued a state- 
ment” and its saying he said so-and-so 
when asked point-blank by a blankety 
blank reporter 

All this takes for granted that you've 
gone to the top man around, in the 
public field or any other. Nobody else 
does quite as well in the clutch. And 


The Conventions 


(Continued from page 14) 


national Amphitheatre. It was hot, the 
ineffectual, the 
stockyard flies were occupying most of 


air conditioning was 
the delegates’ chairs, and the odorif 
erous wind was off the yards. The staff 
taped two half-hours, including on« 
that pried into every corner and ex 
plained just what the place was and 
it worked. When it came time to 
roll the tape, it was discovered that the 
latter half-hour was blank. An 
engineer, in rewinding it, inadvertently 
had wiped it clean! 

Finally 


tioned 


he yW 


entire 


(or perhaps first), as men 
there was tremendous 


from the NBC top 
Not only did we have a story to 


earlier, 
support manage 
ment 
tell the public, but also we received 
carte blanche in getting the air time 
in which to tell it 

Sarnoff Kintner, in a 


joint memorandum to McAndrew, said 


Messrs. and 
“Final decisions in exercising respon 
sibility will rest with you, as Vice Pres 
ident in charge of News. The News Ds 
partment, under your supervision, will 
have the 


final say in relation to any 


other part of the company, including 
decisions on the extent of coverage and 


program pre-emptions.” 


®@ That enabled us to televise virtually 


every item of any importance for the 


entire four weeks—and to get it out to 
the public. 

As for the end result, Messrs. Sarnoff 
and Kintner, in a memorandum to the 
staff after the conventions, declared 

“We believe that NBC, with the rest 
of the industry, has met a major chal 
lenge with the kind of distinction that 
vividly reminds millions of Americans 
how well broadcasting serves them and 


our country.” 





it's refreshing how often when you ask 
the top man the question, he answers 
it 

luminary, it 


with the known 


doesn't always do in a biographical sort 


Even 


of piece to take for granted even the 
truth 
I've found, 


most obvious about 


Even “Who's Who,” 
has mistakes and typos. I try to skim 
through its items on my list with him 

And busy as he is, if you fall behind 
In your note-taking or come to a misty 
topic, it never hurts to drop a word of 
with the 
want to be sure you have exactly what 


seemingly 
him 


apology comment you just 
he says he means. I've rarely found 
anybody who isn’t glad to assist that 
undertaking. Meanwhile, you've reas 
sured him at least about your accuracy 
From there out I don’t know a thing 
to do but the things this dissertation 
doesn’t cover, which is ninety-nine per 
cent of it all anyway: Play it by ear 
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The Book Beat 


Weekly Editor’s Story 


NE of the perennial dreams of 

our profession is to have an af- 

fair with a newspaper 
Weimar Jones, editor and publisher of 
the Franklin, North Carolina, Press, is 
who and he writes 
about it in this intriguing book titled 
appropriately “My Affair With a 
Weekly” (John F. Blair, Publisher, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, $2.75) 
It has been the privilege of the review- 
er to know Weimar Jones and he writes 


weekly 


one achieved it 


as he talks, with a wry sense of humor, 
frailties and 
down-to-earth common sense 

After working for the Greensboro 
North Carolina, Daily Record, the 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 
the Asheville, North Carolina 
and the Associated Press he and his 
wife purchased the Franklin Press in 
1945. Since then he has served as pres 
ident of the North Carolina Press As 


sociation and spent a year as a visiting 


a tolerance for human 


Observer, 
Times 


lecturer in journalism at the 
of North Carolina. He 
ber of the International Conference of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors. 

His book 
his experiences as a country editor, is 
made up of selections from his weekly 
column “Strictly 


his words 


University 
is a charter mem 


which describes some of 


Personal.” They are, in 
letters to his readers from the 


editor. They cover a wide 


ot sub 
an editorial to 
Some 


others are 


range 


jects, from how to write 


why the Russians want the moon 


of them are 


serious and 


humorous—but always when he laughs 
includes himself 

His own “Confession of Faith,” writ 
ten the day he editor of the 
Franklin Press, deserves quoting: “I be 


at human nature he 


became 
lieve the native intel 
intuitive good judgment of 

when they 


in the integrity 
ligence, the 
plain peopl are tree 
I believe freedom is always in dan 


ger, but I believe we Americans can 
keep it if we make our democratic sys 
tem work 
“I believe democracy can work only 
so long as the everyday citizen is hon 
est enough to cast a ballot that is dis 


interested, independent enough to do 


“ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN ON A 
NEWSPAPER; ON A COUNTRY WEEKLY, 
IT USUALLY DOES.” 


says Weimar Jones, author of 


My Affair With a Weekly 
Don’t miss these experiences 
of a country editor 
JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher, 404-B Ist Nat’ 
Bank Bidg., Winston-Salem, N.C. $2.75 
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his own thinking, and informed enough 
to be able to think. 

“I believe the newspaper's central 
role in the scheme of things is inevit- 
able, and its responsibility inescapable.” 

This sample of Weimar Jones’ philos- 
ophy is an invitation to read further. 
Certainly this is a book which belongs 
on every newspaperman’s shelf. 

Cc. C. 


Origin of Words 


ORDS and their effective use must 

be a continuing study for the 
journalist. A book which makes an in- 
teresting contribution to this field is 
“The History and Origin of Language” 
(The Philosophical Society, New York, 
$7.50). The author, Dr. A. S. Diamond, 
is a lawyer, who has made a study of 
language for the last thirty years. In 
this volume, printed in England, he 
discusses not only the origin and mean- 
ing of words, but the parts of speech 
and grammar as well. 


Newspaper Novel 


N the Island of Martha’s Vineyard 

Henry Beetle Hough edits what 
is probably one of the best written 
weekly newspapers in North America. 
His Edgartown (Mass.) Vineyard Ga 
zette is the sort of paper which sells, 
not at the newstands, but in terms of 
lifetime subscriptions. 

Editor Hough's writing 
books, an activity which has resulted in 
a shelf full of titles and a share in one 
of the first of the Pulitizer Prizes. The 
latest item in the Hough bibliography, 
another novel, “Lament for a City” 
(Atheneum, New York, $4.75), is quite 


sideline is 


recognizable as the work of this gentle- 
who be called 


editor. 


man may America’s 
There is the 
same regard for careful workmanship, 
the same aptitude for language, the 


same low-key set of values which causes 


greatest country 


that which appears commonplace for 
many people to emerge in Editor 
Hough’s copy as the simple fundamen- 
tals of reality. Since there is so much 
more than that alone in his work it is 
neither unfair, nor unkind to call Hen- 
rv Bettle Hough a master of nostalgia. 

“Lament for a City” is the story of 
a man, a newspaper and a town, all 
as typical of New England as the slow 
cooked chowder Editor Hough writes 
about on his editorial page. As a novel, 
this book has been good enough to mer 
it prompt and detailed reviews in the 
literary journals and the metropolitan 


dailies. But it is really a book for jour 
nalists. 

Hindon is any American small city 
stampeded by its leaders into trading 
a way of life for an industrial payroll. 
The “Courier-Freeman” is 
thousand 


one of a 
American dailies 
driven into the sinful ways of consolida- 
tion and paraded by an out-of-town 
management as the fancy lady of the 
fast money boys. Connie Taylor, the 
defeated, booze-fighting, ex-managing 
editor is the Everyman of the city room. 

It is not a pretty story, but Editor 
Hough has been able to put together 
more fact in his fiction than the fact 
finders commonly offer in their solemn 
documents. 


virtuous 


Howarp R. Lonc 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 


ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Su 7-2255 





WRITERS WANTED for immediate 
ments in Business, Professional, 
Fields. Box 1019, THe Qui. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Journ grad 
married, vet 
machines 
Seeks 
area 
7-4552 


assign- 
Farming 


Penn State, MBA Wharton, 33 

Experience in coin-operated 
phono records, office management 
growth opportunity in Phila-Del Val 
1865 Clayton Road, Abington, Pa. or TU 


Seeking college publicity or teaching position 
Four years on metropolitan dailies (including 
section editor). Now industrial editor, adver- 
tising writer. Experience college news bureau 
AB in journalism; hours cn master’s. SDX 
Veteran. Married. Box 1036, Tue Quiit 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


How to Get Your Book 
PUBLISHED! 


Your book can be published, promoted, distributed 
by successful, reliable company noted for prompt, 
personal service. All subjects Free Editorial Report 
inquiries also invited from businesses, organizations, 
churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, 
Dept. QL, 120 W. 31, New York | 











TRIUMPH of the 
JEWELER’S ART 
Your Badge a triumph 
of skilled and highly 
trained Balfour Crafts- 
men 
ORDER FROM YOUR 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
Your Official Jeweler 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 














Cabling All SDX Members 
LETS GO MANHATTAN IN ‘60 


olst ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
This one will be the best ever! 


Just fill in the form below and mail to: 


Sigma Delta Chi 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 
We request that you make your own hotel accommodations. 
(See rates listed in SDX News Section ) 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION - 5lst ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION SDX 
Biltmore Hotel - New York City - Nov. 30-Dec. 3, 1960 
TITLE 
FIRM OR SCHOOI 
ADDRESS 
ACCOMPANIED BY WIFE YES 
AT WHAT HOTEL WILL YOU STAY? 
Package Registration for Professional Member $2: Check attached for 


; / ; ( my package registration at $ 
Package Registration for Undergraduate Member 


7 . . ~ ( ) wife’s registration at $ 
Wives’ Package Registration $20 


Amount of this check is $ 
CONVENTION MEALS, TAXES AND TIPS ARE INCLUDED IN AMOUNTS SHOWN ABOVE. 
REGISTRATIONS NOT USED WILL BE REFUNDED IF CANCELLED PRIOR TO 5 P.M., NOVEMBER 28 
Make Check Payable to Sigma Delta Chi 
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SDX Officials O.K. 
Organizational Plan 
At Special Meeting 


The Fraternity’s executive council ap 
proved a reorganization plan submitted 
by McKinsey & Company, management 
consultants 

The plan needs to be ratified at the na- 
tional convention in December. 

The appointment of an executive of 
ficer and a full-time executive editor of 
Quit, along with a plan for the estab 
lishment of 11 regional directors who will 
newly-organized board of 
directors, were highlights of the recom 
mendations 


serve on a 


Under the new plan, the fraternity’s 
president will also serve as chairman of 
the board, and the post of first vice presi 
dent will be established. 

The organizational plan also calls for 
strengthening the fraternity’s freedom of 
information program at local, state, and 
national levels 

In addition to the basic objectives of 
offering a program of maintaining high 
ethical standards of journalism among 
professionals with similar interests, two 
new objectives were outlined: 

1. To attract talented young people at 
the high and level into 
journalism 


school college 


2. To nurture this interest until the in 
dividual becomes a practitioner of jour 
nalism 

The fraternity will also seek to raise 
the prestige of journalists in their respec 
tive communities 

The newly-organized regional board 
members will be empowered to establish 
their organizational committees at 
state and local levels. 


own 


The reorganization plan was heard at 
a special meeting in Chicago the first 
week in August 

James A. Byron, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
radio-TV news director, presided as chair 
man of the national executive council. 
Walter Burroughs, publisher and ed- 
itorial director, Costa Mesa, California, 
Globe, and SDX national secretary, is 
chairman of the reorganizational 
mittee. 


com- 
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OCTOBER 1960 


Executive Officer 


Professor Agee Unanimously 
Selected by Executive Council 


Dean Warren K. Agee of the West Virginia University School of Journalism 
has been named Executive Officer of Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic 
Fraternity. James A. Byron, Chairman of the Executive Council and News 
Director of Station WBAP AM-TV, Fort Worth, Texas, made the announcement. 


Warren K. Agee 





CONVENTION 
HOTEL RATES 


Rates at the Biltmore Hotel, Head 
quarters Hotel, New York City, Novem 
ber 30-December 3. 


Undergraduates 


Single—$8 Three to room—$15 
Two to room—$l12 Four to room—$18 


Professionals 
Single—$10 Double—$14 


Suites (living room with connecting 
bedroom) $25-$50. It is requested that 
reservations be made two weeks prior to 
the opening date of the convention. Room 
will be held after 6 p.m. if later hour is 
specified. 


Agee, 43, was a newspaper man for 11 
years before entering journalism educa- 
tion 12 years ago. He succeeds Victor E. 
Bluedorn, who resigned in May. 

In praising Agee’s appointment, V. M. 
Newton, Jr., President of Sigma Delta 
Chi and Managing Editor of the Tampa 
(Florida) Tribune, said: 

“We are delighted to secure a man of 
such broad experience in the field of pro- 
fessional journalism as well as a recog 
nized authority in academic circles. We 
now feel certain that Sigma Delta Chi 
will forge ahead with its plans for reor- 
ganization to a new position of strength 
in American journalism.” 

The Executive Council unanimously 
selected Agee for the post only 3 weeks 
after adopting a plan for sweeping re- 
organization of the 16,000-member Fra- 
ternity. The plan will be submitted to the 
National Convention for ratification in 
New York City, November 30-December 
3 


Agee was a reporter for the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Star-Telegram from 1937 to 1948, 
when he joined the journalism faculty at 
Texas Christian University in that city. 
He was department chairman for 10 
years before accepting the West Virginia 
appointment. 

He is Past President of both the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism, 
850-member teachers and administrators 
organization, and the American Society 
of Journalism School Administrators, and 
is now an AEJ representative on the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. He was president of the Ft. 
Worth Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi in 1954 and secretary of the 
Texas Association from 1956 to 1958, and 
West Virginia State Chairman in 1959. 

Agee is co-author, with Edwin Emery 
and Phillip H. Ault, of a text, “Introduc- 
tion to Mass Communications,” published 
in February. 

He is to assume his new duties at a 
time yet to be determined. 
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Not Affiliated? 
Now’s the Time To 
Join a Local Club 


More than half of the 


throughout the 


SDX members 
not affiliated 


with local chapters, it was revealed in a 


country are 


special study conducted by the national 

office 
According t 

mitted by 


membership lists sub 
52 of the 56 professional chap 
6,918 affiliated members 
national rolls carry about 16,000 
That means that approximately 
9,000 men are not affiliated 

Members 
chapters are urged to contact an officer 
of the club for 
activities, and 


ters, there are 
The 
members 
who live near professional 
information on programs, 
events. If there 
write to headquarters 


isn't a 
chapter near you 
for a list of 


establish a 


members in your area and 
chapter. It takes only 10 
members in one city to form a chapter 
Those interested in joining a chapter or 
new one should write Sigma 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


starting a 
Delta Chi, 
1, Illinois 

Here art 


the ilts of the roster check 


~~ 


Delinquents 


North Dakota 
Ohio Valley-K 
Des Moine 
Central Ohio 
Richmond 


Central 

New Jersey 
Minnesota 

St. Lawrer 
Florida We 
Colorad 
Chicago 
Eastern Oklahor 
Northwesterr 
Cleveland 

San Joaquin 
Fort Wort! 
Milwaukee 
North Florida 
Kansas City 
Northern Califor: 
Dallas 

Hawai 
Oklahoma 

San Diego 
Southern 
Valley of 

New Eng 
Akron 

Detroit 
Mississipp 
Seattle 
Alabama 

St. Louis 

San Antonic 
Austin 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Central Michigar 
Illinois Valley 
Los Angele 
Pittsburgh 
South Dakota 
Mid Missour 
Louisville 
Utah 

Atlanta 
Indiana 

New Mexico 
Central Illinois 


oo Um Cou 


ts 
Se tk 
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Convention Plans 


Booming Ahead 


New York is a town filled with celebrities from all over the world: a town 
with more eating places than most states; a town with the finest hotels in the 


world, including the Biltmore Hotel 


SDX Convention Headquarters for the 


national convention to be held November 30-December 3. 


There is intense activity Ken 
Virch, convention publicity chairman as 
members of the Deadline Club are busily 
completing plans to make the convention 
best. William Payette, UPI 
and Deadline Club President, and How 
ard Kany, CBS, and Chairman of the 
Convention Host Committee, and 
bers are working on arrangements and 


Says 


one of the 


mem 


preparing to welcome delegates 

Tentatively, is how the 
tion agenda is shaping up 

Freedom of Information will be the 
subject of an address by Gov. Michael 
V. DiSalle of Ohio who will speak dur 
ing the luncheon Thursday, Nov. 30, fol 
lowing the opening business session 

A panel on Freedom of Information 
during which Rep. John E. Moss will 
speak, is to be held Thursday afternoon 
followed by a television and radio panel 
in charge of Bill Small of Louisville. A 
buffet dinner will be held in the evening 

Turner Catledge, Managing Editor of 
the New York Times, will speak during 
the luncheon Friday, Dec. 1, after the 
morning business session 

“Was the Press Fair During the Presi 


>» 


here conven 


dential Campaign?” will be the question 
planned for a Friday afternoon session 
with press agents from both parties par 
ticipating. Since the election will then be 
over, it should be an especially interest 
ing session 

The distinguished ritual team of the 
Deadline Club, headed by Oliver Gram 
ling of the AP, will put on a memorial 
ritual and model initiation ceremony on 
Friday afternoon 








“Better clam up girls. . . . I think that 
reporter fella is on the line again.” 





WANTED 


the assistance of your chapter members 
in nominating candidates for Fellows of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Election of a Fellow is recognition of 
an editorial performance or a contribu- 
tion to the elevation of journalism as a 
profession. It is not recognition of suc- 
cessful management of a publication or 
the performance of a journalist in a 
field other than journalism. 

If you will send us your nominations 
listing reasons why they should be elect- 
ed, we will see that the Fellows Nominat- 
ing Committee receives them. 

The Convention may elect up to three 
Fellows each year. 

Nominations will be closed October 10, 
1960. 

Please send them to Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





The formal banquet of the convention 
will be held Friday evening at the Bilt 
more Hotel with a nationally known 
speaker addressing the membership 

The closing will be 
held Saturday December 3, 
followed by a luncheon with 
prominent speaker and a tour of the 
United Nations 

Several interesting activities are being 
planned. Members will visit the New 
York Times, the new Time-Life Building, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the Na 
tional Broadcasting United 
Press International, the Associated Press 


business 
morning, 


session 


anothet 


Company, 


and similar organizations in the commu 
field. Extensive activities for 
the ladies are also being planned 

When the final many 
will linger and spend the weekend sight 
seeing. According to the New York Con 
vention and Visitors Bureau there are 
ten things that are definite favorites 
‘musts” on virtually every visitor's list 

The Empire State Building, Rockefeller 
Center with the impressive Radio City 
Music Hall, the United Nations and Times 
Square usually rank high on the list. All 
are within walking distance of the Bilt 
more Hotel, Convention Headquarters 
in midtown Manhattan. 

Attractions also on the list are Broad 
theatres, movies, television shows, 
shopping in famous stores, and visiting 
beautiful and historic churches. The 
Deadline Club’s Convention Host Com 
mittee will have personnel to help make 
arrangements. 


nications 


session 1S over 


way 
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Style Show, Trips, 
Planned for Women 
During Convention 


Wives of Sigma Delta Chi members 
who attend the National Convention in 
New York this fall are due for the time 
of their lives, says J. W. Sether, in charge 
of women’s activities 

A special program has been arranged 
for them, to show them the best in every 
thing in the worlds of fashions, interior 
decorating and design, modern furniture, 
and a glamorous eating place 

Never will 
much 


received so 
Delta Chi 
Here’s what's in store 

Hotel, 


a spec ial 


wives have 


attention at a Sigma 
convention 
In the 


headquarters, 


3iltmore convention 
hospitality room 
for wives will be set up adjacent to the 
registration area. A hostess, provided by 
the New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau attendance 
There'll be a coffee urn, so wives can re 
lax and chat over coffee. The 
hostess will help in every way possible to 
make theatres, restau- 
rants and sight-seeing spots. There'll be 
discount tickets available for all the 
city’s fabulous sight-seeing tours 

On Thursday, December 1, when dele- 
gates get down to business at their pri- 
vate sessions, the wives will be whisked 
bus to the National Design 
a Continental breakfast 
this internationally famous 
They'll see the latest in furniture, 


will be on constant 
a cup of 


reservations at 


by special 
Center for 
a tour of 


and 


cente! 
decorating and home furnishings 

Then they'll walk a few short blocks to 
the Luau 400, New York’s most glamor 
ous Polynesian resturant, for an exotic 
drink and an exotic lunch. Luau 400 is 
located in New York’s ultra fashionable 
Sutton Place area and 
lunch. The SDX ladies 


themselves 


is not open for 


will have it to 

Then the wives will go by bus to Sev 
enth Avenue, heart of the 
garment business of the U 
clusive fashion 
ing U. S. designer 

That's Thursday. On Friday, December 
2, the wives will be on their own, but 
the hospitality room will be theirs, and 
the hostess will be there to advise them 
on shopping and sight-seeing 

These arrangements were made with 
the cooperation of the New York chapter 
of Theta Sigma Phi, women’s journalism 
sorority. Theta Phis will be on 
hand, too, to advise wives and even to 


and 
an ex- 


lead 


fashion 
S., for 


show staged by a 


Sigma 


take small groups to visit such shopping 
high spots as Saks-Fifth Avenue, Berg 
dorf-Goodman and Macy’s 





PLAN NOW 
to attend the 1960 
CONVENTION 
at the Biltmore Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY 


November 30-December 3 
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| New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


ARIZONA: J. Morris 
lisher, the Winslow 
R. Williams, 
Phoenix 

IOWA: John Richard Dunlevy, editor 
and publisher, Avoca (Ia.) Journal Her 
ald. 

ILLINOIS: Herbert John Bassman, 
president and publisher, Citizen News 
papers, La Grange; Herbert H. Beck, 
travel editor, the Chicago (lll.) Ameri 
can; Sigvard G. Gissler, editorial assistant, 
Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun; Harry Hillis, 
editor, Olney (Ill.) Daily Mail; Edward 
A. Kandlik, financial editor, Chicago 
(Ill.) Daily News; William Joseph Kie- 
daisch, assistant feature editor, Chicago 
(Ill.) Daily News; Herbert A. Pigman, 
staff writer, The Rotarian Magazine, 
Evanston; William Manion Rice, assistant 
professor of journalism, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale; Paul C. Sisco, 
TV Bureau Manager, United Press Inter 
national, Chicago; Lawrence Anderson 
Still, associate editor, Johnson Publishing 
Company, JET Magazine, Chicago. 

MICHIGAN: Harry E. Boyes, news 
director, WION, Ionia; Richard Wells 
Brown, associate editor and co-pub- 
lisher, The Ingham County News, Ma 
son; George F. Engle, news director, 
WILX-TV, Jackson; John Lawrence 
Hogan, WKAR and WMSB-TV, Michigan 


Richards, 
(Ariz.) Mail; 
program director, 


pub- 
Jack 
KOY, 


State University, East Lansing; Robert 
N. Runyon, news director, WILS, Lans- 
ing. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Ashley Brown 
Futrell, editor and publisher, Washing- 
ton (N. C.) Daily News; Brodie Shepard 
Griffith, editor and general manager, the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News; W. Curtis Russ, 
editor and publisher, Waynesville (N. C.) 
Mountaineer; Leo Gustav Willette, news 
director, WLOS-TV, Asheville. 

OHIO: Robert A. Burns, Sunday sec- 
tion editor, Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

OKLAHOMA: Phillip Bryant Parrish, 
sports writer, Tulsa (Okla.) World. 

PENNSYLVANIA: William Michael 
Burns, news director, KDKA Television, 
Pittsburgh 

TEXAS: Floyd Aten Jr., city hall re- 
porter, Southside Reporter, San Antonio; 
Clinton D. Bourland, assistant news di- 
rector, KONO-TV, San Antonio; Edward 
S. Castillo, editor, La Prensa, San An 
tonio; Paul Schaefer Jr., police, court- 
house and city hall reporter, KONO-TV, 
San Antonio; George A. Scharmen, news- 
caster, film editor, writer and camera- 
man, KONO-TV, San Antonio. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Morris R. Cun- 
ningham, correspondent, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal; William R. 
Curtis, correspondent, Space Age News, 
Beverly Hills, California; Alan S. Emory, 
correspondent, Watertown (N. Y.) Times, 
Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium-Times, Sche 
nectady (N. Y.) Gazette; Thomas W. 
Gerber Jr., correspondent, Boston 
(Mass.) Herald-Traveler; George Ken- 
nedy, chief of staff, Washington Letter, 
Kiplinger Letters; F. Edward Kernan, 
correspondent, Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer Bureau; Clayton Reed, news ed- 
itor, Washington edition, Wall Street 
Journal; William E. Zimmerman, editor, 
United Press International. 





Sigma Delta Chi 


Financial Summary 


5 Months Ended December 31, 


Assets 
Current 


Other 


Total 
Surplus 


Income 
Dues 
Advertising 
Other 


Total Income 


Expense 
Membership 
Publication 


General 
Total Expense 


Excess Income Over Expense 


1959 
1958 
$74,439.02 
10,954.49 


1959 


$92,799.48 
9,154.67 


$85,393.51 $101,954.15 


$84,919.37 $93,255.51 


$ 4,111.25 
15,667.77 
37,120.31 


$ 4,118.75 
22,312.57 
34,843.52 


$56,799.33 $61,274.84 


$ 4,710.12 
14,396.64 
35,363.10 


$ 4,642.76 
17,471.74 
34,571.36 


$54,469.86 $56,685.86 


$ 2,329.47 $ 4,588.98 
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Officers Elected 
at AEJ Convention 


Charles Duncan, 


was elected to 


University of Oregon, 
Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State University, as president 


succeed 
of the Association for Education in Jour 
nalism at the group’s annual convention 
it the Pennsylvania State University 

Kenneth Stewart, University of Michi 
was elected first vice-president and 
Theodore Peterson, University of Illinois, 
was elected second vice president 

Elmer Beth 


reelected to the 


gan 


University of Kansas, was 


post of secretary-treas 
ure! 


The American 


and Departments 


Schools 
of Journalism, meeting 
coordinately with the AEJ, elected Kenn 
Rafferty, University of New Mexico, as 
its new president 

Go« dwin The 
University, was 
Elmer Bet! 


secretary-treasure! 


Association of 


Eugene 
State 
dent, and 


Pennsylvania 
elected vice-presi 
will also serve as 
of this organization 

The AEJ representative to the Ameri 
can Council on Education for Journalism 
will be Warren Agee, West Virginia Uni 
versity 

Members four 
elected 

Committee on 
Paul De 
Bruce 
dore Petersor 
Stanford 

Committee on Publi 
Mader, Duquesne 
ran State: Ra 
of Syracus¢ Jniversity 
Boston 
Universit 


Radio-TV 


committees are also 
Communications Re 
Michigan 
Theo 
F. Carter, 


f arch 
State 


itschmann, 
Westley 


Illinois; 


Wisc onsin; 


and R 


Relations 
John 
ymond Simon 


Joseph 
Marston, Michi 
Utica College 
Atkin 
Scott, 


Samuel 
Alan 


son, and 


Marlowe  Froke 
Penn State Lindsay, Minnesota 
and Harold Washington 

Advertising Council—Roland 
Penn State ind S. Watson 


or 


Hick 
Dunr Wis 


Personals 


About Members 


“ae 
New York new in, became dire< 
tor of the nev bureau at Hobart and 
William Smitl ‘olleg He 


hed hi wn firm i i newspaper co! 


Leonard, veteran upsta 


also « t 


chief of the 

managing editor of 

Oneonta, Malone 

for the past SIX year 

k City 

execulive lirector of the 


Schnec 
and 
where he wa 


Am« 
Division 


rican Car 
He also 
school term 


Institut 


cer Society Brooklyn 
taugnt two 


at Brooklyn Polytechni 


journalism for 


The lain rt executive 
withhol information 


privilege to 
from Congress ap 
pli S only President and not to 
execut' lepartme! an agencies, the 
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chief counsel of the House Government 
Information subcommittee said 

Jacob Scher, a Northwestern Univer- 
sity journalism professor on leave and 
former Chicago newspaperman, said the 
claim has become “a slogan and a banner 
under which more and more federal de 
partments and agencies asserted the right 
to withhold information from C 
and the people.” 


ngress 


this claim has been 
made by the Eisenhower administration 
since the Army-McCarthy hearings in 
1954, Scher said, in a speech before a 
convention at the Pennsylvania State 
University of Journalism Educators 

Scher is a member of the Chicago 
Headline Club 


Increasing use of 


Jerome C. Isham, former manager of 
the department of public relations, Sei 
berling Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
resigned his position to join a public re 
lations firm in Chicago 


Wilmott Ragsdale joined the University 
of Wisconsin school of journalism as an 
associate professor of journalism 

Ragsdale, a news correspondent since 
1938, comes to Wisconsin from the Bang 
kok Bureau of Newsweek magazine. He 
has reported the great events and out 
standing personalities of the 
decades for American news media 

He received the B.A. in English liter 
ature from the University of Washington 
and the M.A. in modern literature and 
philosophy from Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity. In addition, the newsman 
has studied at the College of Puget Sound 
in Tacoma, and at the Sorbonne in Paris 

Ragsdale, 48, joined Transradio Press 
to begin his career. He covered the 
White House and U. S. State Department 
moving then to the staff of the Wall 
Street Journal, During the war years, he 


past two 


veteran 


served as Washington correspondent 
New York contributing editor, and Lor 
don correspondent for Time, Inc. He has 
staff since 1957. Prior 
ht at Grinnell Collegs 
professor of English for four 


bee non Ne psu eel 
to that date 
as associate 


years 


James Chancellor Lecnhart, journ: 
and 
the Baltimore City 


from te aching 


teacher director of publicatior 
College, hi 
after 33 years 

Author of One Hundred Years of the 
Baltimore City College. an illustrated his 
Roebuck, Baltimore, 1939, Leonhart 
is writing The Fabulous Oct 
genarian, the biography of Courtney W 
Shropshire, M.D., founder and first pres 
ident of International 40 years 
Birmingham, Alabama. The book 
is scheduled for late fall delivery 

Leonhart is president of Redwood 
House, Inc. (publishing), 217 E. Red 
wood Street, Baltimore 


is retires 


tory 


currently 


Civitan 


igo In 


llection of newspaper articles writ 
assigned to cover Ari 
Loan 


ceivership since its 


a reporter 


zona Savings and Association re 


inception, June 15, 


1959, has been published. It is Lloyd 
Clark’s Scrapbook. Clark is treasurer of 
the Valley of the Sun chapter in Phoenix. 

A staff member of the Phoenix Ga 
zette for 11 years, Clark has put together 
clippings of stories he has written for the 
first six months of this year. The collec 
tion is indexed and provides a ready ref 
erence on Arizona Savings as well as 
other subjects about which he has writ 
ten news and feature articles 


Chester Nels Peterson has joined Mer 
edith Publishing Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, as an assistant 
editor of Successful 

Farming magazine 

Meredith pub 
lishes Better Homes 

& Gardens and Suc 
cessful Farming 
magazines, 17 book 
titles, six Idea pub 
and 
has extensive 


lications, also 
radio 
and television op 
4 erations throughout 
the country 


Peterson 


Cc. N. Peterson ae 


science degree and also took 
his undergraduate work at KU. He is a 
member of Alpha Gamma Rho social fra 
ternity and Gamma Sigma Delta agricul 
ture honor society 


master of 


Tom Slattery who graduated from the 
Columbia Graduate school of journalism 
is now working for Women’s Wear Daily 


in New York City 


Jeff Clark, 
State 
named to the faculty of 
in Ohio 


former instructor in jour 
Iowa, ha 


Bowling 


nalism, University of 
been 


Green University 


Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the school of journalism, State University 
of Iowa, told high school journalism ad 
recent SUI workshop that 
their pupils later undertake 
journalism careers or enter other 
learn in 


Visors at a 
whether 
occu 
pational areas, what they high 
chool journalism should help them to 
understand the world of which they ar 
a part 

“Young will 
better understanding of the 
By taking part in the 
iob of getting out a school paper or yea 
book learning something of the 
workings of the 
more aware of much that is 


pec ple need to have a 
function ol 
our mass media 
and by 


press, they are made 
involved in 
the crucial business of communicating 
Moeller said 

He added that future 
nearly all occupation groups, journalist 
“would profit considerably from 
the kind of experience high school jour 
nalism offers in better writing, in teach 
ing the skill of working with others, in 
building the student’s competence in do 


ing an assigned task.” 


members of 


or not, 
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Two top editorial changes were an 
nounced this week for Paddock Publica 
tions, Inc., Arlington Heights, Illinois 

Charles E. Hayes, managing editor of 
the 13 suburban newspapers, was named 
to the new position of executive editor 

New managing William L. 
Dulaney, formerly managing 
editor 

Stuart R. Paddock, president of Pad- 
dock Publications, said the promotions 
were part of a long-range editorial de- 
velopment program for the expanding 
suburban operation 

The new editors will have the job of 
maintaining 


editor is 
assistant 


saturation readership and 
suburban territory of 
and 33 communities 
140,000 population. This 
suburban area led all metro- 


building 


circulation in a 
seven 
which exceed 
northwest 
politan Chicago in 
from 1950 to 1960 
Since 1955 Paddock Publications ha 
added five new newspapers in one-build- 


townships 


new home 


Charles E. Hayes W. L. Dulaney 
er tract developments supplementing the 


eight in older communities. In the past 
firm has invested more 
than $600,000 on plant improvement and 


equipment, 


five years the 


five new 
office building 
culation since 1956 has gone from 


including presses 

Cir- 
19.000 
to 35,000 and newsstand sales now num- 
ber 12,000 


and a new two story 


In the past year, the newspapers have 
excel 
as the National 
National Re 


linois 


earned awards for journalistic 


lence from such groups 
Editorial Association, the 
Publicity 
Association, and the Illinois Commission 


on Human Relations 


ligious Council Press 


agricultural services division 
stablished at Webb Publishing 
Paul, Minn., ac 
nouncement from Reuel D 
president 

Hugh E 
& Garden 


managing 


A new 
has beer t 
Co st ording to an 


Harmon, 


Curtis, editor of Better Homes 
$ magazine and for many years 
Successful 


member 


editor of 
m SDX 
Webb to direct the new 

Curtis, 
el with advertisers 


Farming 
I £ ine and h S joined 
division 
according to Harmon, will coun 
and advertising agen 
cies interested in reaching farm markets 
with printed material. He will write, and 
also supervise research, copy, layout and 
his special 
ized knowledge of farm markets through 
out America 


irt activities on the basis of 


Albert 
Editor of 


Walker 


University 


duties 
Publications 


assumed his 
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Albert Walker Hugh E. Curtis 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl 
ing Green, Ohio, on September 1. He was 
Assistant to the President for Public 
Relations at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa 

Walker is a graduate of Northwestern 
University with a master of science de 
gree in journalism. He was also a mem 
ber of Northwestern’s undergraduate 
chapter 


Daily Trader, the first morning daily 
newspaper to serve the more than one 
billion-dollar retail market of Westches 
ter County, N. Y., was issued for the 
first time September 26. The new daily 
serves a county which ranks third in 
the nation in effective buying income 
per household, although it ranks twenty 
sixth in the nation in population. 

Published by Patent Trader, Inc., six 
mornings a week, Monday through Sat 
urday and datelined White Plains, Daily 
Trader will circulate in that city, west 
to the Hudson River, through all of West 
chester north of this line, including Tar 
rytown, Ossining and Peekskill. 

Carll Tucker Jr., 39-year-old publisher 
and SDX member, is one of the three 
original founders of Patent Trader, Inc., 
formed with the purchase of The Vilager, 
Bedford, N. Y. in 1952. Mr. Tucker start 
ed his newspaper career as a file clerk 
with the New York Times in 1947, was 
a reporter for the Port Chester (N. Y.) 
Daily Item, joined the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant in 1948 as a reporter, and The 
Wall Street Journal in 1950, 


reporter 


a) P 
aiso aS a 


editorial 
and public relations services in Cleveland, 
Deac Martin has relocated his Unique 
Services at Valley City, Medina County, 
Ohio. National editorial services are con 
tinued, public relations work 
ued 

Martin’s “This Business of Writing for 
(QumL, July-August 
43) and his “Public Relations Is Nice 
Work If You Can Take It” (Qum., June 
51) are still active in schools of 


After more than 25 years of 


discontin 


Business Papers” 


jour 
nalism 
He is one of the former students of 
F. W. Beckman, Iowa State University of 
Science Technology, for 
award is 


whom the 
annually by 


and 
3eckman 
SDX 


given 


Robert H. Byler Jr. has joined Reynolds 
Metals Company as editor of Reynolds 
Review, the firm’s employee magazine 


Byler has been assistant editor of Cat- 
erpillar Folks, employee publication of 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, III. 
Previously, he was associated with Kane 
Advertising, Bloomington, Ill., and 
WTVH-TV, Peoria. He received degrees 
from the University of Missouri and IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University. 


Resignation of William P. Steven, a 
vice president and executive editor of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, was 
announced by John Cowles, president 
of the company. 

Steven joined the Minneapolis papers 
in 1944 and became executive editor in 
1954. He had previously been managing 
editor of the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Tribune, 
and had served in the office of censo1 
ship in Washington during World War II. 

Bower Hawthorne, who has been as- 
sistant executive editor, will assume Ste 
ven’s responsibilities for the news and 
feature content of the papers with the 
title cf executive news editor. Hawthorne 
has been with the Minneapolis papers 
since 1935. He will become a member of 
the newspapers’ executive committee. 

The editorial pages of the two news- 
papers will continue to be under the di- 
rection of Wilbur E. Elston, editor of the 
editorial pages, and also a member of 
the newspapers’ executive committee 
The editorial pages are entirely inde 
pendent of the news department. 


+ > * 


Irving Leibowitz has been appointed 
managing editor of the Indianapolis 
Times. A former president of SDX pro 
fessional chapter in Indianapolis, Leibo 
witz has been on the Times’ editorial staff 
for 12 years. He served as a reporter, 
copyreader, assistant city editor, city ed 
itor and, since 1954, assistant managing 
editor. 


Norris Andersen, former sports col- 
umnist for the Miami News and sports 
publicity director at the University of 
Florida, has been named permanent pub 
director of the Orange Bowl] in 
Anderson will continue in 
ciation with ex-heavyweight champion 
Rocky Marciano as vice president of 
Sports Consultants, Inc. which handles 
the publicity at Gulfstream Race Track, 
Miami Stadium, and other Florida inter 


ests 


licity 
Miami. 


asso 


John W. Click has been named an in 
structor in the journalism department at 
Central Michigan University. He served 
this past year as director of public rela 
tions and instructor of journalism at 
Findlay (Ohio) College. Click received 
his A.B. degree from Ball State Teachers 
College and his M.S. degree in journalism 
from Ohio University. 


Robert L. Elder recently was commis- 
lieutenant in the U. S 
Army Reserve after completing six weeks 
of training at the Army Reserve Officer 


sioned a second 
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Training Corps Fort 
Knox, Ky 
During 


practical 


summer camp at 


this training Elder received 
experience and instruction in 
tactical, technical and administrative sub 
jects with special emphasis placed on the 


duties of a second lieutenant 


> . * 


Astute 
appointed political analyst by 
Press Bureau, Miami Beach 

To be introduced this fall, Scott’s daily 
and weekly columns will be available on 
a syndicated basis to the 2,100 
magazines ex 


Byron (Scotty) Scott has been 
College 


nation’s 


college newspapel and 
clusively 

Scott, in his student to 
proach, will probe trends on 
and fronts, 


translating their meanings to college stu 


student” ap 
significant 
the national international 
dents 

Though attending 
ami, Scott will travel 


University of Mi 
frequently to loca 
tions of current interest. He will conduct 
with leading 
make predictions, criticize and applaud 

all aimed towards 
knowledgeable college 


interviews personalities, 
consumption by 
students 


. * * 


Alfred Rosenthal, who has directed the 
Technical Liaison activities of the North 
Central Division, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, Chicago, has accepted a key 
civilian position with the U. S. Army in 
Washington, D. C 

He will be associated with the U. S 
Army Exhibit Unit of the Office, Chief of 
Information, Department of the Army 

He has been responsible for 
a permanent Corps of Engineers water 
resource exhibit at the Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry and the produc 
tion of a picture on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway system. 

Rosenthal directed public information 
activities in connection with the military 
and civil works program of the Army 
Engineers in a 
rounding the 


recently 


motion 


twelve-state area sur 
Great Lakes and Upper 
Mississippi regions 


Army Reserve Set. Richard G. Lehrer, 
25, completed two weeks of annual active 
duty training at Fort Carson, Colo. Ser 
Lehrer is assigned as chief admin 
istrative clerk at the 80lst General Hos 
pital in Chicago, II! 


geant 


Floyd G. Arpan, professor, Department 
of Journalism, Indiana University, joined 
the staff of the Foreign Journalists Sem 
inar at the University of Hawaii from 
August 15 to 26. He lectured on some 
problems of American journalism and 
led a discussion seminar on the press 
and international understanding 

Journalists from 11 nations attended 
the session representing India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Rhodesia, Thailand, Chile, Guatemala, 
and Paraguay 

Following the Hawaiian seminar, Pro 
fessor Arpan took part in an orientation 
seminar for foreign journalists in Wash 
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ington, D. C., from September 6 to 10 
under the auspices of the U. S. Depart 
ment of State. He will then direct the 
Foreign Journalist Project at Indiana 
University from September 10 to Jan 
uary 7 


Del Wright has been appointed manag- 
ing editor of the Waukegan, IIl., News 
Sun. He filled the vacancy created by the 
death of Roland A. Kennedy. He is a 
member of the Chicago Headline Club 

A native of Topeka, Kansas, Wright 
came to the News Sun reporter in 
1949 after working on several papers in 
Wyoming. During World War II he 
served in the Army Air Corps, based in 
England. He was appointed managing ed 
itor of the paper in 1952 


as a 


* * * 


Lt. George S. Crawford, Army helicop- 
ter pilot and Sigma Delta Chi member, 
was in on the evacuation of women and 
children from the Congo. He called it 
a “tough and dirty job.” In an account 
to his father, George Crawford (2nd vice 
president of the Chicago Headline Club) 
Lieutenant Crawford said “it was hard 
to tell those mothers and fathers we 
could take no than 15 passengers 
in our eight passenger helicopter, but 
eventually we went back and got every 
one.” He said his craft was riddled with 
bullets by Congolese army rebels while 
making mercy flights over the equatorial 
jungle during the worst of the Congo 
disturbances 


more 


Roy W. Howard announced his retire- 
ment from the editorship of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, a post he 
has held for 33 years 

Howard, will continue as 
president and a director of the New York 
World-Telegram Corp., the 
which publishes the paper 


who Is 77, 
company 


Succeeding Howard as editor will be 
Lee B. Wood, who currently holds the 
post of executive editor 


Second Lt. Larry H. Warshawsky com- 
pleted the ten-week officer 
at the Army Signal School, 
mouth, N. J., last 

Lieutenant Warshawsky, a newly-com 
missioned Signal Corps 
trained in small unit tactics, staff and 
command procedures, communication 
methods and military leadership 


basic course 
Fort Mon 


summer 


officer, was 


. . > 


John Cowles, president of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune 
ed by Harvard 
year term as a member 


has been elect 
second six 
of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University. Cowles 
was also recently elected a trustee of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna 
tional Peace 


alumni to a 


Stephen E. 
chief of the 


Emerine, formerly deputy 
Press Branch 


at Strategic 
Air Command Headquarters, Offutt Air 


Force Base, Nebraska, has joined the 
staff of the Tucson Daily Citizen. 
Before his three-year tour with the Air 
Force, he was a _ reporter-photographer 
for the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News 


* a . 


Army Reserve Ist Lt. James M. Bower, 
26, completed two weeks of annual active 
duty training at Fort Benning, Ga., 
31 

Lieutenant Bower is assigned as supply 
officer in Company A of the 307th In 
in White Plains, N. Y 


July 


fantry 


* * * 


John Crouse, former boating writer of 
the Miami News and currently publicity 
director of the nationally televised Or 
ange Bowl Regatta, has founded Sea- 
Talk of Miami, Fla., a public relations 
firm specializing in marine industrial 
news and promotion 


> . * 


Robert J. Evans, reporter for the Har- 
risburg Patriot-News, has been named ;:: 
part-time instructor in journalism at Sus 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penn 
sylvania. 


Charles W. Johnson has left the staff 
of the Catholic Messenger in Davenport, 
Iowa, to edit Let’s See, a Milwaukee com 
munity magazine published by Schmidt 
Publications. 


Fred Steingold received an LL.B. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan 
Law School in June and is now working 
writer-producer at University of 
Michigan Television. 


as a 








Obituaries 





H. Foster Bailey (Det-Pr-'54), 62, for- 
merly general manager of the Adrian 
(Mich.) Telegram, died July 12 due to a 
cerebral hemorrhage 

George A. Benson (ND-Pr-'22), 
ledo, Ohio 

Lloyd O. Brewer (la-Pr-'22), 71, pub- 
lisher of the Newton (Iowa) Daily News 
for the last 16 years, died July 25 after a 
heart attack. 

Chesser M. Campbell (UMc-’21), 62, 
president of the Tribune Company and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, died 
July 10 in his sleep. 

John E. Riesen (OKLA-Pr-’58), 37, co- 
owner of the Ardmore Oklahoma Daily 
Ardmoreite, died July 13 of a heart con- 
dition. 

Albert E. Stine (KC-Pr-’55), 48, special 
membership executive of Associated 
Press, died July 20 in Kansas City, Mo., 
after a ten day illness. 

Clement E. Trout (Wis-'25), 68, retired 
head of the technical journalism depart 
ment at Oklahoma State University, died 
July 16 of a heart ailment. 

Paul B. Williams (Syr-Pr-’52), 72, di- 
rector of the editorial policy of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Daily Press for 33 years 


of To- 
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Chapter Activities 


Each chapter should appoint a correspondent to report 
local Sigma Delta Chi activities to the SDX NEWS. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY—Professor W. Sprague Holden 
(seated center), chairman of Wayne State University’s 
Journalism Department, spent the summer working at the 
rim of the Detroit Free Press copy desk, shown here 
Among Free Press staffers whose stories he copyread and 
wrote headlines for are Wayne State graduates who once 
were in his classes. Seated at left is Frank Beckman, City 
County beat, member of the first journalism class Holden 
ever taught (in 1946). Seated at right is Richard Wright, 
copyreader. From left, standing are Carter Van Lopik, 
general assignment; John Mueller, police beat; Tom Hous 
ton, general assignment, Geri Rose, still a Wayne student 
and business-finance department copyboy. Other former 
students whose work Holden copyread were Reporters 
Hal Cohen, Don Beck, Robert Pearson and Promotion 
Writer Dorian Hyshka. Picture was taken by Allen Stross, 
Wayne State journalism scholarship winner and summer 
editor of the Collegian, WSU student newspaper 











MILWAUKEE PROFESSIONAL—At the annual joint meeting 
of the Milwaukee professional and Marquette University 
undergraduate chapters, John G. Torinus (left), managing 
editor of the Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette, told what a 
managing editor looks for in hiring graduates of a journal 
ism school. New members initiated prior to the dinner 
were introduced by the Marquette chapter’s president, 
John Vrtis (center). Presiding at the meeting was the Mil 
waukee chapter president, James Meyer. 

Torinus, who came up through the ranks, is president of 
the Wisconsin Associated Press Managing Editors Associa 
tion, member of the executive committee and secretary of 
the Green Bay Packers, professional football team, and 
president of the National Railroad Museum. A question ses 
sion followed his talk. 
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MIAMI—A new way to take the paper home was thought of 
by quick thinking and moving Miami SDX chapter mem- 
ber Lee Evans, of the Miami-Metro News Bureau, when 
neighbor Jim Rathmann won the Indianapolis 500-mile race 
classic. The world champion racer received from the city 
a two-tone copper plated page one replica of the Indianapolis 
Star’s Race Extra edition. The full-sized plate then was 
inlaid into a Danish-modern walnut coffee table, matching 
the Rathmann’s furniture at home. Evans had four days, 
from when he received the mat until it was presented to 
Rathmann by Miami Mayor Robert King High (right) 
during a “Welcome Home Jim” luncheon. 


The medalists with Dean Earl F. English of the School of 
Journalism and Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the University 
of Missouri. Seated, left to right, are: Cowgill Blair, Cranston 
Williams, and George L. Merrells, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul in St. Louis. Standing, left to right: Dean English; 
Chet Huntley, partner and co-worker in the “Huntley-Brink- 
ley Report,” nationally televised NBC newscast; J. Russell 
Wiggins, Bernard Kilgore, president of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, who accepted the award to that newspaper; James S. 
Copley, and President Elmer Ellis. David Brinkley, partner 
of Huntley on the NBC newscasts, received his citation and 
medal at a special presentation following his address on 
the Journalism Week program two days prior to the formal 
awards ceremonies, as both he and Huntley could not be 
present at the same time. Copley, Wiggins, Williams, Kilgore, 
and Dean English are Sigma Delta Chi members. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Six outstanding American 
journalists and a famous financial newspaper, as well as 
Sir Winston Churchill of England, received Missouri Honor 
Awards for Distinguished Service in Journalism in cere- 
monies held in May highlighting the annual Journalism 
Week at the University. 

Journalism Dean Earl F. English announced that one of 
the bronze medals marking the highest honor in the jour- 
nalistic field was awarded to Sir Winston for his outstand- 
ing record as a working journalist. Churchill’s medal was 
accepted by Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul in St. Louis, 
George L. Merrells. 
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The six Americans who received the awards are: James S 
Copley of La Jolla, Calif., chairman of the Copley Press, 
publishers of a chain of 15 daily newspapers; Cowgill Blair 
of Joplin, Mo., publisher of the Joplin Globe; J. Russell 
Wiggins, executive editor of the Washington (D. C.) Post 
and Times Herald and President of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors; Cranston Williams of New York, 
general manager of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; and David Brinkley and Chet Huntley of the 
famous “Huntley-Brinkley Report” and other newscasts 
on NBC television 

The newspaper honored was the Wall Street Journal, dis 
tinguished financial publication with an interesting style 
for presenting business news 

Dean English presented the awards and read the cita 
tions in puDlic ceremonies marking one of the climaxing 
events in the week-long activities that annually bring 
prominent journalists from all over the world 

Bernard Kilgore, president and editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, accepted the award for his newspaper 


ik 


CHICAGO HEADLINE CLUB—Happy winner of the 1960 
Carl R. Kesler Memorial Award, James L. Hicks, right, 
Northwestern University graduate student, kisses $200 
check presented to him by Charles E. Barnum, professor of 
journalism at Northwestern, and chairman of the award 
committee. The award is named in honor of a former Chi 
cago Daily News editorial writer and past national SDX 
president. It is given annually to a journalism student of 

high scholastic standing “who indicates selfless devotion 


¢ 


to the highest ideals of newspaper journalism 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY—Before the conclusion of classes for 
the 1959-60 academic year, the Boston University chapter 
held its Third Annual Job Clinic 

The panel, presided over by newly elected chapter 
president, Phil Doherty, included: John Bond, publisher 
of the South Shore News, representing the weekly news 
paper, Charlie Ball, reporter for the Boston Herald, who 
discussed the large metropolitan daily problems, Jason 
Korrel, and Len Corlin, whose subject included trade pub 
lication job opportunities, Al Wade of UPI’s Boston Bureau 
and Jerry Landay, news director of Boston Radio Station 
WBZ and WBZ-TV 

The idea, suggested by faculty advisor Dr. Joseph A 
Del Porto, attracted a large number of students, as well 
as SDX and Lambda Theta Chi, women’s 


journalistic 
sorority members 


KANSAS CITY—A self-confessed procurer (of book manu 


script ; ke to the Kansas City Press Club chapter. He GREATER MIAMI—Miami City Manager Melvin L. Reese told 
pi muse 


; a local Sigma Delta Chi Chapter that he believes meetings 
If you et rinking, I'll give you the greatest hangover 


- ; for the conduct of public affairs should be open to the press 
If your wife lik drama, I'll get you tickets for any “ : “yp ¢ 
B However,” Reese said “I feel that newsmen should cove 
play or sroaaway . 
: ay the meetings and not expect public cfficials to do their 
, newsgathering.” 
good book manuscripts. If you have a . 
- Reese said he believes only two types of meetings should 

I'll do those things and more, ju : 
be closed or admit reporters only for background new 
gathering purposes 


Tyler G. Hicks, editor of McGraw-H 
: . : x One is a session during which the acquisition of rights-of 
New York. He spoke on “How to Plan a1 x : 


? . way for streets or purchase of property is being discussed 
He answered such questions as “What qual E : , ; 
: “4% : and publication might give someone an unfair advantage 
uld you have to write a book Why writ 


AY 


Wy > 99 The other is where personal matters affecting an indi 
What can you expect to get out of it = - 
vidual’s personal reputation when unproved charges have 
been made are under discussion 
NEW ENGLAND—Thomas J. Murphy of the Waltham, Mass “As 
Ne Tril eh been 


long as I am a public official,” Reese continued 
elected president of the New Ens will submit to freedom of the press 
land Professional chapter. The new vice president is 


na 


fob “But I feel strongly—and Ill fight—when the press takes 
ert C. Achorn, editorial writer for the Worcester Telegra liberties with members of my family. They are entitled to 
und the Eve g Gazette. Thomas K. Brindley, news edito1 their own personal, private lives as long as they are good 
of the Fall River, Mass., Herald-News, is secretary-treasure1 citizens.” 
the coming yeat Former Miami City Manager Ira Willard, now a Coral 

Gables banker, shared the program with Reese 

Willard told the SDX gathering, “I have never held back 
from the press. I always let the chips fly where they may 
and sometimes they hit me in the eye.” 


nt meeting, the chapter heard a discussion 
legislative affairs specialist for The Ray 
relationship of business to government 
government 
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Now at a BARGAIN! 


“FIFTY YEARS FOR FREEDOM” 
Charley Clayton’s great story 


of SIGMA DELTA CHI 
1909-1959 


You'll want to add this significant journalism book to your 
library at bargain prices—$2.50 for the regular edition, or $3 


tor the deluxe edition. 


This drastic reduction in price was approved by the SDX 


executive council in order to clear our storeroom of the books 
that remain from last year’s anniversary sale. 

[hough the book belongs on your bookshelf if you don’t 
already have it, you might want to give it to your school li- 
brary, your city library, or add it to your firm’s book list. 


Fill out the coupon below, now! 


National Office 

Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me: 
copies Regular Edition at $2.50 
copies Deluxe Edition at $3.00 

of Fifty Years for Freedom. 

Name 

Address 


Clip the coupon to order now. 


Make Checks Payable to Sigma Delta Chi 
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WHE is the famous woman col- 


umnist who is changing her format from 
“daily diary" to opinion and comment 


ets 


on world affairs? 


SEE PAGE 56—E&P—SEPTEMBER 3, 1960 


soe : 


ATE: 
+e 


£ 


1 
“- 


WHAT was the reaction of leading 
k newspaper editors to the "silent treatment” pro- 
you how a out posal for Khrushchev's visit to the UN? 


SEE PAGE 9—E&P—SEPTEMBER 10, 1960 
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newspapers 


WHERE iz: daily circulation of news- 
papers increased by 79°/, during the past 
ten years? 
SEE PAGE 59—E&P—SEPTEMBER 10, 1960 


WHEN did Canadian newspapers 


start accepting beer, wine and liquor advertising? 
SEE PAGE 18—E&P—SEPTEMBER 17, 1960 


WHY can editors expect an 80°, 


boost in readership from the use of color? 
SEE PAGE 22—E&P—SEPTEMBER 17, 1960 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


TODAY! 


elite). 
& Publisher 





